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“ Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of the desire.” —(Ecclesiastes, ) 


BY “OLE LUK-OIE.” 


a 


THREE dirty and breathless 
soldiers scrambled painfully 
through a gap in the hedge 
on the brow of the rounded 
slope of the hill, and, taking 
out their maps and _ field- 
glasses, lay down prone on 
their stomachs. So dirty were 
they that it was hard to real- 
ise that they were officers. 
Resting both elbows squarely 
on the ground, to counteract 
the unsteadiness of hand caused 
by their heaving bodies, their 
thumbs were soon busily twist- 
ing the focussing - screws as 
they directed their glasses on 
to a large patch of scrub away 
below, some three miles to the 
west. Ona rise in this rough 
country a long line of inter- 
mittent flashes could be seen 
with the naked eye. 

The hedge stretched for 
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some distance along the brow 
of the hill, About one hun- 
dred yards behind, and parallel 
to it, between hazel hedges, 
ran a country road. This— 
hardly more than a lane—was, 
to the south of this point, 
sunken, but just here was 
flush with the ground. On 
the near side of it, immediately 
behind where the officers were 
lying, was an open gate, and 
close to this gate a young 
poplar-tree, against which was 
propped a motor-bicycle. In 
the lane itself were a motor 
cyclist and a couple of orderlies, 
dismounted and holding the 
horses of the party. Down 
below, in the direction in 
which the three were gazing, 
stretched a peaceful panorama 
of undulating country, fading 
into a bluish heat-haze in the 
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distance. The different crops 
gave a many-hued appearance 
to the landscape, the richer 
hue of the uncut hay alternat- 
ing with the still crude green 
of the young grain and the 
reddish purple of the beetroot 
fields. The few fleecy clouds 
floating lazily in the sky here 
and there cast vague purple 
blots, which slowly moved over 
hill and dale. The white walls 
and shining roofs of the home- 
steads dotted about stood out 
gleaming in the sunlight, and 
these, with the patches of 
woodland, caught the eye and 
assisted in some estimation of 
distance, otherwise impossible 
upon the variegated back- 
ground with its network of 
hedges. 

It was an almost perfect day 
in early June. Yet, in spite 
of the brilliant sunshine, there 
was an oppressive sultriness in 
the air which gave more than 
a hint of a coming storm. 

Far off, in the same positions 
they had occupied all day, hung 
three war-balloons, motionless 
in the still air. They were of 
a curious shape, and as the sun 
glistened on their distended 
skins they had the appearance 
of three yellow caterpillars 
monstrous and bloated. Upon 
the youngest of the three men 
under the hedge they had a 
disquieting effect of oppression. 
He felt they were the eyes of 
the enemy—as indeed they 
were—and was uneasy under 
their silent gaze; at times he 
even imagined that those men- 
acing eyes could read not only 
his actions, but his very 
thoughts and desires. 
Though the elements seemed 
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yet at peace, there was clear 
evidence that man was not, for 
here and there could be seen 
the angry glow of a conflagra- 
tion with its pall of black 
smoke. In places the dirty- 
white dust-clouds betrayed the 
movement of masses, though 
the masses were not visible, 
while over certain spots thick 
clusters of smoke- puffs, sud- 
denly breaking out like an 
ensign from the halliards of a 
ship, showed where shrapnel 
shell were raining down de- 
struction. These puffs were of 
different colours—the majority 
pure white, but others were of 
a purple and magenta hue as 


violent as aniline dyes. An 
occasional bright flash, fol- 


lowed by a dull detonation and 
an upshooting trefoil of black 
smoke, marked the fall of high- 
explosive shell. From the 
clamour that filled the air, 
one might have imagined that 
the whole country-side formed 
one large shipyard or boiler- 
maker’s shop, so metallic was 
the sound of musketry close at 
hand. Every moment this 
body of sound was stabbed by 
the nearer rifle-shots which 
rang out separately, and broken 
by the occasional throb of 
machine-guns, the mechanical 
beat of pompoms, and the 
booming of artillery. But to 
an ear used to the noise of 
battles, there was one fresh 
sound—that of the quick-firing 
field-guns; for as they seized 
some fleeting occasion to pour 
out their squalls of shell, in- 
dividual shots could not be 
distinguished in the continuous 
roar. 

Notwithstanding this din in 
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the air, it was difficult to see 
any signs of life. Of the work 
of man there was ample evi- 
dence; but of man himself— 
save those on the hill—there 
was no trace. Had a curious 
observer, however, walked some 
way down the bellying slope of 
the hill, he would have seen the 
backs of a long line of infantry 
digging for dear life near the 
bottom. 

From all this turmoil down 
below, the little group at the 
top of the hill seemed strangely 
detached. No shell flew screech- 
ing over their heads, no bullet 
sang near them—they gazed on 
undisturbed. At last one put 
down his glasses and sat up 
with a grunt. 

“We've been looking at the 
wrong place all along. We've 
been watching their flashes 
and bluff trenches on that 
rise. The guns are using 
flameless powder, and are a 
good deal closer—more to the 
left of the rough. I can just 
make them out, but cannot see 
how many there are.” 

“T can’t see anything except 
the flashes which appear just 
where the trenches are,” replied 
a second. 

“Yes, of course, that’s their 
game! D’you see that red and 
white farm ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Above that there’s some 
water.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Above that, still more to 
the left, on that hump covered 
with “ 

“ Yes, yes, I have them now ; 
I should say there were more 
than twenty. They don’t seem 
to be entrenched either ; but it 
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is hard to tell on that back- 
ground.” 

“There are more like thirty 
guns there,” continued the first. 
“You may he certain they’re 
entrenched,—they’re no fools. 
They have shown the dummies 
and hidden the real trenches, 
which would not require much 
work on such a place as that— 
an ideal place.” 

“And so is this,” added the 
third, the youngest of the three. 
“Tf it were not for their bal- 
loons, we could get a whole 
brigade of guns up here un- 
seen all the way, and sud- 
denly open fire from behind 
this hedge. Even if they are 
entrenched, we could enfilade 
them and give them a bad 
time—enough to keep them 
quiet. If they’re not, Lord 
help them, once we start!” 
He chuckled softly, and mut- 
tered fervently to himself, 
“Yes, Lord help them!” He 
was @ gunner. 

He stared for a minute at 
the nearest balloon, silently and 
in deep thought, then taking 
off his hat, began absently to 
mop his head. Suddenly he 
stopped quite still, his head 
turned to one side as if listen- 
ing. 

“ My God! it zs rising !” 
The two gazed at him in 
blank amaze, and, startled, 
at once seized their repeating- 
pistols. 

“The wind, I mean— the 
wind. I feel it on my damp 
head !” 

They still looked blank. 

“Don’t you see? If the 
wind only rises, down go those 
cursed balloons, and then , 
There was no need to finish the 
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sentence. The others jumped 
to their feet; one sucked his 
finger and held it up; the 
other picked a puff-ball and 
threw it in the air; all watched 
it gently wafted up the hill. 

‘“‘ Yes, look over there; that’s 
more than haze—it’s cloud !” 

Towards the west there was 
now a low bank of grey cloud 
stretched across the horizon, 
against which the intermittent 
flashes showed bright. 

“Whistle up the cyclist!” 
snapped out the eldest of the 
three, sitting down with note- 
book and pencil. 


The wind has risen with the 
coming storm, and, above, the 
white clouds begin to chase 
each other across the blue sky. 
Out in the open and on the 
hill-tops the trees are stricken 
by gusts of wind which rob 
the hawthorns of the last of 
their bloom. In the sheltered 
valleys is peace and quiet, and 
under the lee of the hill the 
sultriness of the whole morn- 
ing seems to have been con- 
centrated. 

The artillery brigade has 
now been waiting some time in 
that little hollow lane between 
the high banks covered with 
wild-flowers. Long enough to 
breatae the panting gun-teams, 
and for some of the gunners to 
dismount and pluck dog-roses, 
which they have stuck in their 
hats. 

The still air in this little heat- 
trap, heavy with the smell of 
horses and the overpowering 
scent of May-blossom strewn 
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As the cyclist came up, he 
said, “Take this as quick ag 
possible to the general of the 
10th Division: he must be 
found ; but if on the way you 
get near the officer command- 
ing the Corps Artillery, show 
it to him and say I want him 
to read it.” 

After a minute they heard, 
as they got up, the snort of the 
motor breasting a rise on their 
left, and after three minutes 
there was nothing but the 
reek of petrol to show that 
any one had been on that 


hill-top. 


on the ground, combined with 
the drowsy buzzing of the 
humble-bees—the gentle mur- 
mur of a hot summer’s day— 
has a somnolent effect on all 
except the animals, as they 
stand there zigzagged across 
the lane, the guns and limbers 
slewed to ease the strain. They 
present a succession of shiny 
quivering skins, and tails 
switching in a vain endeavour 
to drive off the hovering swarms 
of flies who divided their at- 
tention between the backs of 
the men and the horses. Though 
there is no conversation, for the 
men—here and there chewing 
a biscuit or taking a sparing 
drink from their water-bottles 
—are all tired, yet there is a 
general air of pleasurable ex- 
pectancy, for the nature of 
their present errand is now 
known to all. It is their first 
experience of active service, 
and the event now awaited is 
to be their baptism of fire. In 
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the minds of the more serious, 
a slight though vague feeling 
of apprehension—running like 
the coloured thread through 
the lay of a rope—adds zest to 
their suppressed excitement, 
for many and wonderful have 
been the yarns going the round 
of the barrack-rooms as to the 
powers of the enemy’s quick- 
firing artillery. Here a more 
phlegmatic man has lit his 
pipe and wastefully thrown the 
match away, to burn to the 
end among the nettles on the 
bank—a thing which alone is 
sufficient to show that these are 
the early days of operations. 

How the sun’s rays pour 
down between the trees! How 
mercilessly they betray, even 
through the cloud of dust still 
hanging in the air, a hint of 
the more unpleasant side of 
war! The weary and lathered 
horses, the red and strained 
faces of the men, their peeled 
noses, the little runnels made 
in the grime on their cheeks 
by the perspiration as_ it 
streamed down, the purple 
sweat-patches in the greenish- 
yellow uniform. Now and 
again, as if maliciously to ac- 
centuate the contrast between 
its dainty self and the crowd 
of men and animals sweating 
below, a pale butterfly fiits 
aimlessly in and out of the 
shadows — sometimes nearly, 
but never quite, settling on a 
horse or gun. 

The windings of the lane 
only permit a view of some 
hundred yards of its length 
at one time; but even this 
short distance offers an im- 
pressive sight. It is apparent, 
in spite of the dust and dirt, 
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that the greater number of 
these men—some still on their 
horses, some standing, and 
some stretched out on the 
shady side of the road—are 
seasoned and in the prime of 
life; no mere boys, but men 
in the best sense of the word, 
sturdy and full-set. Even for 
gunners they are a fine lot; 
and during this lull preceding 
the coming storm, the sight of 
this little collection of splendid 
men and horses raises thoughts 
as to whether any other army 
in the world can produce their 
equal. Both men and horses 
are the last word in continu- 
ous training and scientific pre- 
paration applied to picked 
material. Not only are they 
good to look upon, but good 
to act. From the showy pretti- 
ness of a tournament driv- 
ing competition to the serious 
business of getting on to the 
target they excel; for here at 
this moment is collected the 
smartest brigade of field- 
artillery in the army — and 
that means, as they think, 
the smartest brigade in the 
world. They are armed also 
with the best guns in the 
world: there they are one after 
another slewed at an angle 
across the narrow road, en- 
tirely blocking it with their 
length. Wicked they look 
in their dusty greenish paint, 
with an occasional glint of 
steel where it has been scraped 
off. Even to the uninitiated 
eye these quick-firers have a 
more venomous air than the 
simple old guns; for, with their 
high wheels and low bodies 
peering mysteriously from be- 
hind their shields, they look 
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like monstrous grasshoppers 
crouching on the hill. Ugly 
and lethal-looking, they are 
the pride of the gunners; for 
though he may not talk much 
about it, never has there been 
a true gunner who did not love 
his gun and thrill with the 
idea of using it. 

To those, now a little 
thoughtful of the legends 
concerning the enemy’s won- 
derful quick - firing artillery, 
the sight of their own weapons, 
whose powers they had so often 
tested on the practice-grounds, 
is reassuring. They have the 
best gun in the world, and at 
speed of ranging and accuracy 
of fire they are unequalled. 
What more? for are they not 
going to catch the enemy un- 
awares? And to be caught 
unawares by a squall of shrap- 
nel from modern quick-firing 
guns means extinction. 

To the officers, the exact 
nature of the present task is 
known, and the possibilities of 
the occasion better appreci- 
ated,— for though as yet 
without personal experience in 
war, they know to what a 
pitch all the nations have 
brought their quick - firing 
artillery, and what is expected 
from its “ rafales,” “ tir rapide,” 
“schnell feuer,’”—call it what 
you will,—upon an exposed 
and unsuspecting enemy. 
They are standing alongside 
the horses, one feeling his 
animal’s legs, another loosening 
a girth, but the majority cheer- 
fully talking in little groups. 

At last the dreary wait is 
over, a flag flickers from one 
hill to the other. “The enemy’s 
balloons are down.” With a 
sigh of relief the order is 
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passed, and the brigade moves 
on, slowly at first, then break- 
ing into a trot, for its destina- 
tion is still some way off, and 
time, tide, and the chances for 
quick-firing artillery wait for 
no man. 

The message has come down 
from the youngest of the three 
officers who were making the 
reconnaissance under the hedge 
two hours ago. For the past 
hour he has been watching 
these malignant balloons from 
that same spot, and whistling 
for the wind. As the wind has 
risen so have his spirits. It is 
a difficult thing to gauge the 
height of an object in the air, 


and several times he has 
thought that the balloon 
nearest the enemy’s guns 


seems lower than it was, only 
to find out he is wrong. 

The cloud-bank to the west 
grows larger, and as its ragged 
edge creeps up over the blue 
sky, the dark background 
shows up the shining balloons 
all the more brilliantly. The 
two farthest off are coming 
down—there is no doubt about 
it,—and at last the nearer one 
seems lower. Yes—it is! 
Down, down it sinks. When 
it is quite close to the ground 
he waves to a signaller behind 
the road, who passes on the 
message, and so back it goes to 
the waiting brigade. 

He crawls behind the hedge, 
to watch, for a moment, the 
range -takers, who have been 
up here for the past half-hour, 
and who have taken and 
checked and re-checked the 
range to the enemy’s guns. 
Some men with tools also, who 
have uprooted the gate-posts, 
and widened the opening from 
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the lane on to the hill-top, are 
now cutting little windows 
through the hedge on the brow. 
A few officers arrive ahead of 
the batteries, and to these he 
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points out their positions and 
the target and range. 

All is ready for the coup, 
and the head of the column is 
even now jangling up the hill. 


ITI, 


The same landscape as 
watched by the three under 
the hedge, but viewed from 
the other side. In the fore- 
ground, half hidden among the 
patches of gorse and whin on 
a gentle slope, is a long irregu- 
lar line of perhaps thirty guns. 
It is difficult even at this short 
distance to count their number, 
for they are dotted about here 
and there amongst the clumps 
of cover. Though of a greyer 
hue, they have a strong family 
resemblance to those others 
resting in the little lane on 
the hillside. By each is a 
water-bucket, the purpose of 
which is shown by the damp 
earth round the gun, and the 
absence of dust. Alongside 
also are little shelter-pits dug 
for the gun detachments, the 
bright yellow of the freshly 
turned earth artfully concealed 
with pieces of bush. The guns, 
the limbers, and the very horses 
themselves—over there in the 
rear—are embowered in green- 
ery. To the observer, the 
incongruous Jack-in-the-Green 
appearance thus given to these 
engines of destruction seems 
at first ill-timed foolery. It 
strikes a jarring note, as does 
laughter in the presence of 
death. Overhead, to one side 
of the line of guns, a huge 
yellow balloon sways in the 
rising wind and strains at the 
cable which slants away down 





to a small collection of waggons 
in a convenient hollow. 

To the general din of battle 
all round is periodically added 
the roar of a section of the 
guns in the line as a target 
worthy of a “rafale” of shell 
is found. The paroxysms of 
noise indulged in at intervals 
by these quick-firers are the 
only sign they give of their 
action, for they neither belch 
out flame nor kick up dust. 
Each fresh outburst seems to 
call up an echo from the direc- 
tion of some absurdly ill-con- 
cealed earthworks about half a 
mile to the rear. The enemy 
are shooting badly, for few 
shells fall near the guns, though 
many pass over with a shriek 
to burst in the neighbourhood 
of those conspicuous earth- 
works, whose parapet must be 
a very shell trap, so continuous 
are the explosions on it. An 
occasional heavy shell rumbles 
up from the south, and, pass- 
ing over with the noise of an 
electric tram, detonates in a 
fountain of yellow earth near 
the same target. 

Step across with me for a 
moment and examine this 
focus of explosions. You will 
find a number of men sitting 
at the bottom of deep pits, 
and from their occupation it 
is plain that not all the ex- 
plosions so close to them are 
caused by the hostile shell, 
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for they are busily employed 
in setting off flash bombs just 
outside their yellow parapet 
whenever their own guns fire. 
As two more shrapnel from 
different directions whistle high 
above the much decorated guns, 
and burst just over the pits, 
it is clear that the latter are 
the targets aimed at. 

Now you will understand the 
method in the madness of the 
troglodytes in their pits and 
the other stage effects. 

Some little way from his 
guns is a dried-up saturnine 
sort of man, dirty and any- 
thing but smart — the com- 
mander of the artillery. He 
is talking to a staff officer, 
with occasional pauses as he 
stoops to gaze through a tele- 
scope mounted on a tripod, not 
to the south—the direction in 
which his guns are firing—but 
towards the hills to the east. 


Close by sits another officer at 
a field telephone in a small pit ; 
such work is at the present 
moment too important for an 
orderly. From the instrument 
a cable, sagging from one bush 


to another in loops, leads 
towards the waggons near the 
balloon anchorage: this cable 
is the nerve leading from the 
eye up aloft to the nerve 
centre below. A few soldiers 
are sitting about. So close is 
this little group that it is 
easy to see that not only do 
they wear a different uniform 
from those other gunners now 
perspiring on that hillside, but 
that they are of a different 
race. 

The commander again takes 
a long look towards the hills 
where something seems to ex- 
cite his apprehension, for he 
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converses earnestly with the 
staff officer. After a moment’s 
conference, the latter beckons 
up an orderly to whom he 
gives a message, with the re- 
sult that four range - finders 
commence to take the range 
of the poplar-tree, the top half 
of which is visible above that 
hill on the east. The wind in- 
creases. 

The distant balloons are al- 
ready gradually descending, 
and a message shortly comes 
down from the observer above 
that it is too windy to remain 
up. The word is given, and 
slowly the great balloon is 
hauled down to the depression 
near the waggons, where it is 
practically hidden, its approach 
to the ground being the occa- 
sion of special attentions from 
the enemy. Here, like Gulliver 
among the Lilliputians, it is 
seized by many hands and 
bound down. Hardly has it 
nestled, with much heaving of 
billowy sides, into its hollow, 
when the eye is attracted by 
something dancing up and 
down among the brushwood. 
It is an oblong framework, 
partially covered with dirty 
grey canvas, which has com- 
menced to make sundry abor- 
tive little swoops up into the 
air, ending in abrupt dives 
down again to earth. Finally 
this weird kite—for kite it is— 
makes up its mind and sails 
steadily upwards to the tune 
of its whining cable drum. Up, 
up it goes, holding well in the 
strong breeze till it becomes 
a@ mere speck in the sky. 
Another kite follows, then 
another, and again one more, 
threaded on the same cable, 
till with the combined pull it 
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is stretched as taut as a piano 
wire, and hums in the breeze 
like the weather mainstay of a 
racing yacht. 

The commander walks over 
to the starting-point of the 
kites, where, sitting near an ex- 
aggerated dirty-clothes basket, 
is a young officer. He is un- 
shaven, and his face is pale 
and drawn; he appears worn 
out as he sips slowly from the 
cup of his flask, but as his 
senior approaches, he rises, 
salutes, and listens attentively 
to his somewhat lengthy in- 
structions. He is an exception- 
ally slight man, and his general 
air of fatigue is explained by 
the fact that he has been ob- 
serving from the balloon for 
the past three hours: the dark 
rings under his eyes show 
where the constant strain has 
most told. In spite of this he 
is again to go up in the kite, 
not because there is none other 
capable, but because the ad- 
vantage of having up aloft a 
pair of eyes that already know 
the lie of the country is at 
the present juncture of greater 
importance than the fatigue of 
any man. As the commander 
concludes, a badly fuzed shell 
bursts on the ground close to 
him, covering him with sand. 
He does not pause to shake the 
sand off, but finishes his sen- 
tence—“Of course it is a 
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chance, but they may not 
notice you go up against this 
cloudy background, and may be 
tempted to take up that posi- 
tion by seeing the balloon go 
down. If they do, well > 
and he looks towards his guns 
and smiles thoughtfully. 

The younger man smiles too, 
takes one more pull at his flask, 
feels if both pairs of field- 
glasses are hanging round his 
neck, for he carries two, straps 
a telephone receiver and mouth- 
piece round his head, and 
climbs into the clothes-basket 
which is held by the men. The 
basket is attached to the rigid 
kite cable by runners. After 
testing the gear, another large 
kite which is harnessed to 
his prosaic-looking chariot is 
thrown into the air. Making 
one’ or two ineffectual dives, it 
catches the wind and begins to 
pull. Slowly at first the ob- 
server rises, then faster as the 
great wings above him catch 
more of the breeze. Now they 
feel it, and up he sails like a 
pantomime storm-fiend, to the 
accompanying moan of the wire 
vibrating in the wind. In a 
few moments he is a stationary 
spot far up on the slanting wire. 

How insignificant in contrast 
to the great bulk of the balloon 
does the whole collection of 
kites appear,—yet—the eye 
is there. 





IV. 


The commanding officer goes 
back to his station by the tele- 
phone, and waits. Prrrrrt, 


grumbles the instrument, and 
this time it is he himself who 
takes the receiver. 


He listens 





attentively, for it is difficult to 
hear along an aerial line, and 
there is much repetition before 
he finally replies “ All right!” 
to his subordinate up above. 
A word to a staff officer, who 
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at once gallops off to the guns. 
Then ensues much activity. 
Within three minutes the 
whole line has been dragged 
round by hand to a position 
facing the hills on the east, at 
right angles to its former direc- 
tion. The gun-layers at once 
start laying to the range al- 
ready taken, and buckets are 
emptied on the ground, but no 
effort is made to dig shelters, for 
they will be unnecessary. The 
exposure and loss caused by the 
new position is ignored. When 
all are at their stations ready 
to open fire, a whistle sounds. 
The suppressed excitement 
is catching. That the Com- 
mander himself is not un- 


affected is shown from the 
manner in which he. ostenta- 
tiously, and with almost too 
great deliberation, chooses a 
cigar from his case and begins 
chewing the end of it... . 


“Prrrrrt,” rattles the tele- 
phone: the Commander drops 
the chewed cigar and listens. 

“Are you ready?” gurgles 
down the wire. 

“Yes.” 

“The head of their column 
is not far off the poplar-tree.” 

A pause. ... 

* . * * © 

Meanwhile, on the hill-top, 
the watcher has again sat 
down. His vigil up in the air 
over, he sets himself to study 
the enemy’s guns, amongst 
which he seems vaguely to 
discover some movement. Can 
. they have suspected anything ? 
As he sweeps his glass care- 
lessly across the grey cloud 
towards its terrestrial object, 
something—a midget probably 
—in the upper corner of the 
object - glass catches his eye. 
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He puts down the glass and 
rubs the lens with his hand. 
kerchief. He looks again. 
The midget is still there. He 
looks directly at it— it is a 
collection of midgets. Good 
God! these are no midgets— 
it is a covey of war kites high 
up in the sky! Yes, and there 
is the silent observer hanging 
some distance below, who must 
have seen all ! 

By this time two or three 
guns have turned out of the 
lane and are unlimbering. 

He rises and tries to shout— 
it is too late. 

« + * * * 

“ Now they’re turning out of 
the road to come into action— 
now two guns have left the 
road—halloa !—are you there?” 
continues the thin metallic 
voice down the wire. 

“Tou” 

“Let them have it.” 

The Commander, from his 
lowly position, looks up and 
nods to a signaller standing up 
on a mound; the latter drops 
his flag. The air is split by the 
noise of the whole line of guns 
as they open rapid fire. It is 
like the report of one piece pro- 
longed into a continuous long 
note. 

Upon the brow of that hill 
of doom, hiding the sky-line 
for perhaps 400 yards to the 
right of the now obscured 
poplar, appears a crown of 
magenta -coloured smoke, out 
of which a succession of light 
flashes sparkle. 

. . * . * 

By those up over there is 
heard a faint roar in the 
distance, followed by a whist- 
ling sound, and the air above— 
all. round—is full of crackling 

















reports, shouts, oaths, and 
groans. Bullets tear the earth 
on all sides, and the steel gun- 
shields ring out like gongs 
under their blows, LEvery- 
thing except the dreadful sound 
becomes blurred in the puffs 
of acrid, tinted smoke which the 
wind drives across the hill-top. 
* * * « » 
In a minute, automatically, 


¥. 


Not one return shot has been 


- fired. 


The smoke is dissipated by 
the wind as soon as the squall 
of shell ceases, and the scene 
of the butchery stands re- 
vealed. 

Behind the hedge are three 
guns unharmed except for 
splintered wood. Their green 
tint is all mottled with oval 
patches of shining silver, 
plated by the nickel of the 
glancing bullets. Men are 
lying about singly, nearly all 
wounded in the head, and 
nearly all dead. A few who 
still crouch paralysed behind 
the shields seem unhurt. 
Horses lie tied together by 
their harness in_ kicking, 
screaming bunches. At the 
gateway is a tangle of cap- 
sized gun, limber, man and 
beast, which entirely blocks 
the lane. 

This is an abattoir better un- 
described in detail—a medley 
of dead and dying men, ani- 
mals and vehicles jammed 
into a solid mass. At inter- 
vals guns lie upturned or 
wedged across. The mass still 
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the fire ceases—a long period 
of fire for quick - firing guns 
which fire fifteen shells a 
minute, and much ammunition ; 
but this is an opportunity given 
by the gods. 

The Commander puts the 
telephone to his lips— 

“ Hullo !—is that enough?” 

“Wait a minute. My God! 
—it is.” 


struggles and heaves. Here 
and there drivers have half- 
succeeded in driving their 
guns up the bank, in a gallant 
attempt to get out of the 
shambles, with the result that 
the horses lie dead on the top, 
and the guns lie overturned in 
the hollow. A few unharmed 
and dazed officers and men 
still shout orders and shove 
and push at the guns. There, 
where an ammunition waggon, 
hit by a badly fuzed shell, has 
exploded, is a cleared space. 
Branches and twigs are splint- 
ered in all directions, and the 
shrapnel balls have stripped 
the leaves from the trees and 
scattered a sparse shower of 
green over their handiwork. 
Though at least one of the 
shells must have been care- 
lessly fuzed, for on its back, 
under the hedge on the brow 
of the hill, lies the headless 
body of the young gunner 
officer, the glasses still in his 
left hand, a handkerchief in 
the right, yet, as the small 
voice had squeaked down the 
telephone wire 5000 yande 
away,—it was enough! 
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IN THE HEART OF THE COOLINS. 


In Skye, for the climber at 
all events, life is narrowed to 
its primitive wants of food and 
sleep, and these are controlled 
in turn by the immense pro- 
blem of the weather. On the 
weather depends whether he is 
to return after a long day in 
health and comfort to his inn 
with a cheerful sunset to keep 
him company, or to spend a 
lone and rheumatic night 
among wet correis. All the 
winds that blow on that far 
and happy isle may bring rain, 
and most make a habit of it. 
For weeks on end you have to 
take the Coolins on _ trust, 
while the heavens drip steadily 
and your horizon is ten yards 
off in misty weather. But all 
extreme discomforts bring 
their recompense. You awake 
one morning to a clear rain- 
washed earth, a pale-blue sky, 
a thin chilly wind from the 
north, and an amphitheatre of 
gaunt black hills. Thereafter 
for a week or a month the 
weather is flawless, and you 
spend days in an enchanted 
world of essential colours, in- 
finite distances, and an air as 
pure as leagues of hill and 
ocean can make it. There 
must be many people to whom 
the Coolins exist only as an 
intelligent deduction from the 
second-hand evidence of maps 
and books and more fortunate 
travellers. In despair they 
depart, and then, it may be, 
looking back from the narrows 
at Kyleakin or from Mallaig, 
they see the wonderful serrated 


edge which has few equals in 
Europe, and they return again 
and yet again in the quest of 
that closer vision which is 
still denied. For the Coolins 
are tantalising beyond words, 
and yet to the man who waits 
on their moods they are not 
always coy. They pay for 
their shyness with an occa- 
sional dazzling revelation, and 
a fine day in Skye is worth a 
month of sunshine elsewhere. 

The Coolins — once _ spelt 
Cuchullins, and derived from 
the Gaelic hero, now more 


correctly written A Chuilionn, 
and interpreted as the Hills 
of Holly Trees—have as many 
moods as there are days in the 
year, and each man will take 
away a different picture. It 


is possible to see Coruisk as 
Scott saw it—a true lake of 
darkness, a confusion of black 
water and black crags, without 
colour or vegetation. It is 
possible to see Harta Correi 
as Prince Charlie saw it—a 
place “where even the devil 
himself could not find a man.” 
But I have seen Coruisk when 
the mountains seemed friendly 
and homelike, when the waters 
were blue as sapphire, the 
shore gay with heather and 
green moss, and the sheer 
slopes flecked with kindly sun- 
light. And I have seen Harta 
Correi when it looked an abode 
not of terror but of peace, with 
bright streams flashing in each 
hollow, and the wall of dark 
rock no more than the fit 
guardian of a happy sanctuary. 
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Hence, to understand the 
Coolins one must be much 
among them, and go far into 
their recesses. Their whole 
area is something less than 
sixty square miles, but it is 
sixty miles of sculptured rock 
and intricate gullies and re- 
mote correis, in a setting of 
wild moorland, with scarcely a 
dwelling to break the solitude. 
Their true devotee must needs 
be a climber, otherwise he will 
miss their most wonderful 
recesses ; and he must be more 
than a common cragsman, or 
he will omit that study of the 
range as a whole, in its superb 
mountain architecture, which 
is essential to a true apprecia- 
tion. The man who fishes in 
Glen Sligachan or Glen Brittle, 
or potters about on the Red 
Hills, will get many unfor- 
gettable glimpses,—but he will 
no more understand the Coolins 
than the tourist who sees the 
Alps only from the ridge of 
the Jura. They demand ex- 
ploration and intimate know- 
ledge, for, like all fine moun- 
tains, they do not show their 
treasures to the casual passer- 
by. 
Their shape is, roughly, a 
long crooked cross, the shaft 
running from Sgurr-nan-Gillean 
to Garsbheinn, and the bars 
formed by the spurs of Sgurr 
Dubh on one side and Sgumain 
on the other. They are there- 
fore a paradise for ridge- 
walkers, since from almost 
any summit of the range the 
rest can be seen, and the whole 
configuration studied. The 
variety of expeditions is end- 
less. For short days the 
Druimnanramh ridge may be 
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followed up from Druimhain to 
the Bidein, called after it. Or 
the circuit of Coire-na-Creiche 
may be made from Bruach- 
na-Frithe to Sgurr Thuilm, 
or of Correi Labain from Sgurr 
Dearg to Sgumain. These last 
are longish journeys, and de- 
mand good weather and a 
moderate aptitude for scram- 
bling. Or the range may be 
climbed at any point and the 
walk extended over one or two 
summits. The whole of the 
main ridge has been traversed 
repeatedly, but the conquest of 
it in one day still remains the 
unfulfilled ambition of many 
mountaineers. A young and 
very active man in hard train- 
ing might possibly achieve it 
by starting before dawn from 
Sligachan Inn on some long 
June day, and finishing on the 
screes of Coire Grundha well 
after sunset; but it would be 
a feat of more than common 
endurance. For many parts 
are serious climbing, and I do 
not envy the lot of a man who, 
dog-tired with ten hours’ work, 
had to face the awkward direct 
deseent of Sgurr Mhic Coinnich 
or cross the Alasdair Dubh Gap 
in a fading light. I should 
like, too, to see the hands of 
any one who endured fifteen 
to twenty hours’ clutching at 
gabbro rock. Such feats are 
for the very young and the 
tireless: the quiet man, whose 
sinews are not of steel, will be 
content to do the range by 
instalments, lingering over its 
delicacies, and counting time 
not as a record-breaker but as 
a sober hill-lover. Two parts 
only of the ridge I find a little 
dull—one, the stretch between 
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Bruach-na-Frithe and Bidein 
Druimnanramh, and the other 
the traverse of Sgurr-nan- 
Eag and Garsbheinn. All 
the rest is intricately varied, 
changing from a ragged knife- 
edge to a broad boulder-strewn 
crest or a superb wall of shat- 
tered cyclopean masonry, such 
as is shown by the western 
aréte of Sgurr-nan - Gillean. 
Finest, perhaps, are the be- 
ginning and the end: the 
Pinnacle route of Sgurr-nan- 
Gillean with the dip to Bhas- 
teir, and the splendid line of 
crags round the head of Correi 
Labain — Dearg, Mhic Coin- 
nich, Tearlach, and Alasdair. 
If a man wishes to see the 
best that the Coolins can give 
him, let him climb Sgurr- 
nan-Gobhar some fine Septem- 
ber morning, and in a day of 
heat and light winds go from 
the tops of Banachdich, with 
the “small-pox” rock which 
gives it its name, past Dearg 
and the Inaccessible Pinnacle, 
on to Mhic Coinnich and Tear- 
lach. Late in the afternoon 
he will stand on the summit 
of Alasdair, the highest point 
in the Coolins, and will have 
an easy scramble down the 
ridge of Sgumain to Glen- 
brittle. Then will come his 
reward, for he will at once 
discern the majesty and the 
oddness of the range. On one 
side he will see the basin of 
Coruisk, and, but for Blaven, 
peaceable rounded hills stretch- 
ing to the eastern sea. Before 
him, in descending, Glenbrittle 
will lie, as lowland as Yarrow 
or Liddesdale. That wonder- 
ful cock’s-comb of rock, called 
the Coolins, only a few miles 
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wide, will show like a black 
eruption in a land of green 
hills and soft-swelling moors, 
ringed with an island-strewn 
sea. Savagery marches sharply 
with pastoral; almost in one 
step he will pass from gabbro 
screes to moss and bent and 
upland water-meadows. The 
dullest must turn with the 
delight of surprise from the 
round-shouldered western hills, 
lying golden in the sunset, to 
the jagged darkness behind 
him. 

The ridge-walker, being his 
own master and not goaded 
with the ambition to make 
wild ascents, will have leisure 
to observe the intricacies of 
light and shade in the correis 
and the ever-varying panorama 
on the horizon. He will see, 
also, something of the scanty 
bird-life of the crags. Pulling 
himself up to the crest, he may 
see a golden eagle with its 
keen yellow eye sailing past 
not a dozen yards away, the 
sure sign that he is at last 
beyond any question in the 
sanctuary of the hills. Or it 
may be only a falcon or a kestrel 
or @ pair of ravens croaking 
harshly on some cliff face. 
Once in Harta Correi I saw the 
rare spectacle of a fight be- 
tween a falcon and an old cock- 
grouse, who had entrenched 
himself beneath an overhang- 
ing edge of rock and beat off 
the intruder by an_ honest 
frontal defence. But in general 
these hills are bare of both 
plants and animals, though the 
geologist will find much to 
interest him. For they remain 
a core of rock thrown up from 
the deeps, and nature has no 
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power to reclaim them from 
savagery and make them 
habitable for her creatures. 
First and foremost they are an 
arena where &® man may 
expend his skill and nerve in 
the finest of sports. 

To the mountaineer who 
knows only Scotland, the first 
impression of the Coolins is 
their difficulty and size. Here, 
instead of a boulder or a short 
cliff he finds complete rock 
mountains, where almost any 
route involves climbing. Toone 
who has had some experience 
of Continental aiguilles they 
seem relatively small, but ex- 
traordinarily perfect in their 
variations. But both soon 
unite in admiration of the 
transcendent qualities of the 
rock, Gabbro is so hard and 
firm that a small jag will sup- 
port a heavy man in perfect 
safety, and is so curiously 
broken up that handholds and 
footholds are rarely wanting. 
In some places, such as the face 
of Alasdair and the Coruisk 
side of the range, there are 
patches of rotten granite ; but, 
generally speaking, the rock is 
perfect—finer even than the 
porphyry of Ben Nevis. A com- 
mon epithet for Skye climbing 
is “sensational,” which I sup- 
pose to mean that many routes 
involve traverses and pitches, 
with a sheer drop beneath 
them. But it is hard to 
understand why the word 
should be used in this sense 
by mountaineers. A man in 
a@ small boat does not care 
whether the water under his 
keel is six or six hundred feet 
deep; and to a sane climber, 
who has no tendency to vertigo, 
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it should matter not at all 
whether, if he fall, he falls four 
yards or forty. The point is 
that he does not intend to fall, 
and is in as little danger of 
falling as the yachtsman of 
rolling overboard. A truly 
“sensational” climb exists 
where there are few holds, and 
the climber is reduced to wild 
acrobatics, and of such climbs 
it may be said plainly that 
Skye has few to offer. Any 
madman may break his neck 
by trying an impossible route, 
but as regards serious climbing, 
in the sense understood by all 
mountaineers, there are few 
things of real difficulty and few 
temptations to folly, granted 
fair climatic conditions. There 
are places where the leader, 
if he falls, cannot be easily 
held, and one or two where he 
would sweep away the party 
with him; but since the climb- 
ing he is called upon to under- 
take is well within the ability 
of a good man, there is no 
reason to anticipate such a 
catastrophe. It is a legitimate 
risk of the sport, like a charg- 
ing animal in a lion hunt, or a 
fall at polo. The worst thing 
I ever tried in Skye was a 
grass-and-rock chimney on 
Marsco, which is not a Coolin, 
and therefore not a climbers’ 
mountain at all. 

The climbs may be divided, 
in the usual way, into three 
classes—the easy, the moder- 
ately difficult, and the hard; 
and a fourth may be added, 
qualified by any maledictory 
epithet the reader pleases, to 
denote those which the weather 
or the condition of the rock 
puts outside the category of 
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fair mountaineering perils. Of 
the first class there is an im- 
mense variety. Most parts of 
the ridge, and the majority of 
the faces, give climbs where 
the rope is not necessary for 
progress, and scarcely, save 
with a weak party, for safety, 
—which are, in short, simply 
good scrambling. Of them all 
the finest are the Pinnacles of 
Sgurr-nan-Gillean, which rise 
in noble tiers in full view of 
the inn windows at Sligachan. 
Till the top of the third it is 
the merest scrambling; then 
comes a drop which looks awk- 
ward, till the route is known; 
and again, in the descent of 
the fourth, a little care is re- 
quired. All the way, in clear 
weather, one looks on the right 
into the chaos of Bhasteir 
Correi, with its lochan blue 
among the dark rocks, and on 
the left into the recesses of 
Coire Riabhach and Lota. 
Such a ridge is one of the 
delicacies of the sport, both for 
prospect and variety, and 
hardly less attractive is the 
western aréte of the same moun- 
tain, with its picturesque gen- 
darme, which to the pioneers 
seemed a bar to all further pro- 
gress. Opinion may vary about 
the finest mountain in Scotland, 
but for my part I unhesitat- 
ingly give the palm to Sgurr- 
nan-Gillean. Its top is so 
shapely and commanding, it is 
so superbly buttressed by its 
ridges, and, standing at the 
end of the range, it has all the 
majesty of an isolated peak. 
From it there is an easy 
traverse to Bhasteir, the 
“Headsman,” with its Tooth, 
terrifically undercut, where the 





traveller must risk his neck in 
a difficult crack climb or else 
descend three hundred laborious 
feet to the Lota screes. Asa 
second instance of an easy 
ascent we may take the 
Coruisk face of Ghreadaidh, 
where the climbing begins a 
little above the level of the 
loch and continues for nearly 
three thousand feet of interest- 
ing rock. Last and perhaps 
best is the ascent of the 
Sgumain ridge from Glen- 
brittle, where the route is not 
unlike the Pinnacles, save that 
the landscape has changed, and 
except for Correi Labain you 
are looking on a green world 
of moor and sea. Thence it is 
an easy walk to the mossy top 
of Alasdair, for, by a kindly 
disposition of Providence, the 
greater peaks of the Coolins 
can all be reached by ways 
which “the wayfaring man 
though a fool” can scarcely 
miss. 

As to the climbs of mode- 
rate difficulty their name is 
legion, for they are the true 
form of Skye mountaineering. 
Almost every peak affords one 
or more, and the more famous 
are not necessarily the best, 
but rather those which stand 
out in relief to the watcher 
from the lowlands. Nothing 
could be finer than the ascent 
from Coruisk of Sgurr a’ Coir’ 
an Lochain, but it is a little 
mountain, tucked away behind 
its larger brethren and visible 
only from the loch. So, too, 
Mhadaidh, from the depths of 
Tairneilear, the ‘‘ Thunderer” 
correi, which forms the southern 
recess of Coire-na-Creiche, is a 
long and complex climb, but 
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you have many miles of heart- 
breaking screes before you get 
even a sight of it. The fashion- 
able ascents will always be 
those which impress’ the 
imagination of the most casual 
traveller, just as the easy north- 
east aréte of the Matterhorn 
will always bulk more largely 
in the world’s mind than the 
harder precipices of the Zinal 
Rothhorn, hidden away in the 
solitudes of the Trift, or as 
Nanga Parbat, towering over 
all Northern Kashmir, excels 
- in men’s estimation the huge 
and shapeless masses of the 
Karakoram. A typical climb 
of this second class is the 
“Tnaccessible Pinnacle,” so 
called on Admiralty charts, 
which forms the highest point 
of Sgurr Dearg. It is a slab 
of hard rock laid aslant the 
topmost slope of the mountain, 
with a short perpendicular face 
at the end nearest the summit 
and a steep but longer slope 
to the south. To east and 
west, but especially to the east, 
where it falls to Coruisk, the 
sides are sheer unbroken cliff. 
Traversed from south to north 
it is not difficult for any one 
with a steady head, for the 
holds are good, and the abrupt 
northern descent is provided 
with an admirable hitch for 
therope. Taken the other way 
it is a little harder, for before 
the hitch can be reached there 
is some twenty feet of sprawling 
among tiny ledges, which only 
the friction of rough tweed 
on rough rock makes possible. 
This, however, is an isolated 
climb on an easy mountain 
rather than a proper ascent, 
such as is given by the rock 
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face of Alasdair from Coire 
Labain, or the direct ascent of 
Mhic Coinnich from the Col. 
Few expeditions are pleasanter 
than the first of these, done in 
a leisurely way from Glenbrittle 
and not as the afternoon 
climax of a laborious walk 
from Sligachan or Camasunary. 
Coire Labain itself is worth 
going far to see, with its 
glacier- moulded rocks, the 
smooth stone snout which 
forms the end of the higher 
correi, and its shallow loch 
looking as if at any moment 
some movement among the 
screes of Alasdair might choke 
it up for ever. In fine weather 
the rock buttress is easy 
enough, but after rain it is 
apt to be a little treacherous, 
owing to the distressing differ- 
ence between the loose granite 
of this mountain and the 
gabbro of its neighbours. 
Mhic Coinnich, a most curi- 
ously shaped peak, aptly 
christened after John Mac- 
kenzie, the first of Scots 
guides, is almost the only 
Coolin which has no tourist 
route to its summit. On every 
side it affords some climb- 
ing, and the southern face 
from the Col by means of 
the ledge and the long chim- 
ney is a short but reasonably 
difficult piece of work. For 
amateurs in rock - climbing 
there is no better ground to 
be “entered” on than such a 
hill. Though the rope is now 
and then necessary, and always 
advisable, the work is all safe 
and straightforward, making 
no demand on nerve save the 
ability to look over great 
heights without vertigo, and 
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never degenerating into acro- 
batics. 

The hard ascents are few, 
though many more might be 
discovered by any one resol- 
utely determined to break his 
neck, Chief, in the opinion of 
most men, is the traverse of 
the Gap which separates the 
Alasdair massif from Sgurr 
Dubh. The difficulty there is 
that once in the Gap there is 
no way of turning the cliffs in 
front or behind, for on both 
sides the rocks go down sheer 
to the correis. For a strong 
party, or even for a party with 
one good climber in it, there is 
small chance of trouble, for 
once the leader has reached the 
proper hitches the rope will 
enable the weakest member to 
follow. But for a party of 
novices there is the risk that 
they may find the task simply 
impossible, in which case they 
must stay in the Gap till some- 
body comes to pull them out. I 
should rank higher the Water- 
fall Chimney in the western 
face of Sgurr-na-Fheadain, the 
little mountain in Coire-na- 
Creiche, which divides Coir’ a’ 
Mhadaidh from Tairneilear, 
for, in the first place, it is a 
long climb—a thousand feet at 
least, and, in the second,—un- 
less the weather is that rarity 
in Skye, a settled drought,— 
there are pitches which have 
to be turned by awkward 
traverses out on the face, and 
if taken direct are really dang- 
erous. To these two climbs 
may be added the short and 
difficult crack route on Bhasteir 
Tooth, and for those who like 
subterranean adventure the 
cave route on the same rock. 





The hardest ascent I ever 
made in Skye was the highest 
pinnacle of Sgurr-nan-Gillean, 
by one of the chimneys from 
Bhasteir Correi. I am still in 
doubt about that chimney. It 
may have been what is called 
in the Sligachan Inn Book the 
“Forked Chimney,” but if so, 
we mistook the road, for after 
the first pitch it bore no 
resemblance to the official 
description. As we made the 
ascent, the first hundred feet 
lay up an easy chimney, whose 
only fault was that it was too 
narrow for foot and back and 
too wide for knee and shoulder. 
Then it fell to a mere 
crack, which just admitted a 
man’s body but gave him small 
chance of leverage, while it 
was choked above by a huge 
block, which jutted out so far 
beyond it as to make clamber- 
ing over an impossibility. The 
present writer stuck hopelessly 
in the narrows, and only got 
high enough to see that be- 
tween the boulder and the 
mountain was a hole through 
which a smaller man might 
force himself. The party un- 
roped, and the tiniest member, 
stripped to his shirt, was 
hoisted on the leader’s shoul- 
ders, and after some agonising 
minutes was propelled into the 
hole, where for a little he stuck 
fast and seemed likely to re- 
main for ever a feature of the 
mountain. In the end, how- 
ever, he got through, and took 
the rope with him to a knuckle 
of rock which projected on the 
right. With some difficulty 
the rope was lowered and 
swung into the crack, where 
the second man tied on, and 
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made a very risky journey 
out on to the face of the 
cliff till the knuckle was 
reached. There was no hitch 
above, and he was dependent 
for safety on the strength of 
the first man, whose own situa- 
tion was little better than pre- 
carious. With two above it 
was easy enough to bring up 
the third man, but it says 
much for the difficulty of the 
climb that, though an excellent 
cragsman, he had several times 
to hang on the rope with his 
full weight. Even then the 
difficulties were only beginning, 
for it was impossible to rejoin 
the chimney, and no way re- 
mained but to keep on the face 
and traverse to what seemed a 
more hopeful ridge. The leader 
took out the full hundred 
feet of the rope and found no 
hitch, and the second man had 
to follow on some twenty feet 
to a crazy ledge to allow him 
to climb higher to a safe halt- 
ing-place. The two successive 
occupants of that ledge will 
not soon forget it, for if the 
middle man had slipped while 
the leader was still climb- 
ing, nothing on earth could 
have held the party. The 
whole climb was barely four 
hundred feet, but it took five 
hours, and the writer will think 
twice before repeating it. It 
is instanced merely to show 
that a well-explored and 
familiar mountain may give 
a field for rock work as difficult 
and as genuinely pioneering 
as any Dolomitic tower or 
Chamonix aiguille. 

At any time, of course, bad 
weather may turn an easy 
ascent into a hard one. The 


face of Alasdair after rain is 
one example, and the Inacces- 
sible Pinnacle in a high wind is 
another. One day in Septem- 
ber I found on the top of Sgurr 
Dearg the most uncompromis- 
ing gale. The sky was blue 
and cloudless, the far Hebrides 
lay clear on the horizon, but 
out of the west was blowing 
a wind which made the few 
sails visible stagger and cower, 
and swept up Correi Labain 
till one had much ado to 
stand on the ridge. Some fit 
of folly made us attempt the 
Pinnacle by the long aréte, 
a climb in such weather full 
of novel difficulties. The rim 
of the rock was scourged by 
the wind, so that we had to 
keep on the sheltered side, and 
whenever one of us showed a 
head above the edge he was 
all but blown away. Happily 
the gale was fitful, and in 
the lulls the more risky places 
were safely passed. But the 
whole rock shook with the 
violence of the storm, and 
holds, which used to be firm 
enough, seemed to quiver and 
loosen. Once, indeed, the 
leader’s grip came away bodily 
in the shape of a large 
boulder, which went crashing 
down towards Coruisk, and 
but for an unexpected crack 
into which his hand strayed 
he might have tested the 
strength of the rope by swing- 
ing off. It was a strange ex- 
perience to cower behind the 
lee edge with the fingers of the 
wind plucking at a half-exposed 
back, and the whole world 
seeming to sway and echo in 
some fantastic movement. But 
for the wonderful holds of this 
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particular climb the ascent 
would have been risky, and a 
similar gale on some more 
precarious face might well 
land the mountaineer in 
trouble. 

Looking back over many days 
in the Coolins, the predominant 
memory is not the technical 
merits of the climbs they 
afford, but the unique condi- 
tions of weather and landscape. 
For, remember, Skye is a little 
island, and in most ascents you 
are conscious of the environing 
sea. A great mountain in the 
heart of a continent has its 
charms, but a man on a ridge 
of it has not the feeling of 
being outside the world which 
comes to the mountaineer who 
sees below his elbow a far 
gleam of water. A vista of 
immense neighbouring peaks 
looking on to landward plains 
has a soothing effect: the 
climber feels a metropolitan 
of wild Nature, dwelling in her 
central fortress. On an island 
mountain he is at her outposts, 
nearer the edge of creation, and 
blown upon by winds from the 
back of beyond. Hence the 
essence of Skye climbing is the 
extraordinary feeling of space, 
of endless waters, and illimit- 
able fields of air, and man him- 
self set on a small rock looking 
out at immensity. The very 
lowness of the hills increases the 
solitude. You realise the in- 
finite horizons which gird the 
habitable earth. I have been 
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told by climbers that the 
Lofodens give the same effect, 
and doubtless the Alaskan 
giants, peering over ice-fields 
to the Pole, afford the sensation 
in its profoundest form. The 
other unique quality of the 
Coolins comes from their raw- 
ness. It was only yesterday, 
as the universe counts time, 
that they were forced up from 
the molten heart of things. In 
consequence, they give the im- 
pression of something unhewn 
and unshaped, of matter in its 
primal form. You will find no 
such wonderful rock-sculpture 
as may be seen elsewhere in 
Scotland—in the buttresses of 
the Allt a’ Mhuilinn, or the 
crags of Coire Mhic Fhearchair. 
Nature has not had time to 
mould the gaunt ridges to 
symmetry. But to the true 
worshipper of the Red Gods 
there is a curious attraction in 
this very nakedness. He feels 
himself to have somehow 
cheated the centuries, and to 
have been admitted by chance 
into the laboratory of Nature, 
and shown her raw materials, 
flung wantonly, as at the be- 
ginning. The Coolins, as I 
said before, have many moods, 
but the most abiding is this 
air of utter nakedness. Small 
as they are, they may stand 
with the Himalaya, that other 
range still in the making, and 
with the desert and the deep 
sea, as remnants of the aborig- 
inal world. 
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THE VERDICT “NOT PROVEN.” 


BY LORD MONCREIFF. 


DuRinG the last fifty years 
there have been great altera- 
tions and improvements in 
procedure in criminal cases 
in Scotland: in the inferior 
courts by the Summary Juris- 
diction Acts, and in the High 
Court of Justiciary by the 
important statute of 1887, 
which was introduced and car- 
ried through by the present 
Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Kings- 
burgh, when Lord Advocate. 
The styles of the various 
writs, indictments, and sum- 
mary complaints have been 
greatly simplified; and, what 
is perhaps of greater import- 
ance, ample provision has been 
made for the speedier trial of 
criminals, both by making 
additional circuits and by in- 
creasing the facilities for a 
change of venue, not only for 
the purpose of removing the 
case where an impartial trial 
could not be obtained in the 
locality, but for the purpose of 
having the case more readily 
and speedily tried. 

Notwithstanding these ex- 
tensive alterations, the princi- 
pal features of Scottish crim- 
inal jurisprudence and practice 
remain, to a great extent, un- 
altered. At the root of that 
system, and accounting for 
some of the anomalies which 
are supposed to exist, is the 
fact that the investigation and 
prosecution of crime in Scot- 
land are conducted by and at 
the expense of the Crown; and 
thus, to the great advantage, 


as I think, of the public and 
the interests of justice, we are 
enabled to dispense with the 
coroner’s inquest, public pre- 
liminary investigation (except, 
of course, in inquiries under 
the Fatal Accidents Inquiries 
Act, 1895), and the deliverance 
of the Grand Jury. Private 
prosecution (except in certain 
summary and statutory cases), 
while not in some cases incom- 
petent, is discountenanced, and 
may be said to be practically 
non-existent. 

Again, we still retain in 
criminal cases a verdict by a 
majority: the jury consists of 
fifteen members, and a bare 
majority is sufficient either for 
acquittal or conviction. It is 
seldom indeed that a verdict 
is given by a bare majority, 
especially in capital cases; al- 
though I remember one, not 
many years ago, in which a 
man tried for murder was con- 
victed by a majority of one. 
The condemned man, in that 
case, was not executed, partly 
perhaps on account of the 
difference of opinion among 
the jury, but partly, I believe, 
on account of some doubts as 
to his mental condition. One 
great advantage of being able 
to obtain a verdict by a major- 
ity is that in criminal cases 
there is no risk of the case 
having to be tried again, and 
in my experience I have found 
no tendency on the part of 
juries unduly to shorten their 
deliberations on account of the 
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majority being able to return 
a verdict at once. 

There is another peculiarity, 
however, which forms the sub- 
ject of this paper, which we 
still retain, namely, the third 
alternative verdict, ‘ Not 
Proven.” I do not propose 
to defend it, because, in 
my opinion, it cannot be de- 
fended either theoretically or 
historically. Theoretically a 
man is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty, 
and if the prosecutor fails to 
prove his guilt he is entitled 
to a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 
The verdict “ Not Proven,” how- 
ever, as now used, trenches 
on that presumption. It is a 
hardy plant, which has lasted 
for nearly two hundred years, 
and, being a favourite with 
juries, it will not be easy to 
kill it. But in point of fact 
it is an interloper, and has no 
right to be where it is. Baron 
Hume, our greatest writer 
upon criminal law, explains 
very clearly how the verdict 
of “Not Proven” came to be 
used in its present connection. 
He says (vol. ii. page 440) 
that originally the only two 
verdicts were “Guilty” and 
“Not Guilty,” or equivalent 
words, the quaintest of which 
. were “fylit” (fouled) = “Guilty,” 
and “clean”=“ Not Guilty”; 
but towards the end of the 
seventeenth century it became 
the practice of the Court to 
pronounce what was called 
“an interlocutor of relevancy,” 
which simply means that the 
Court found that the facts 
which were set forth in great 
detail in the indictments of 
those days were relevant to 
infer the crime charged, and 
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that if they were proved, con- 
viction and sentence must 
follow. The result was that 
the province of the jury was 
confined to finding whether 
the facts set forth by the 
prosecutor were proved or not, 
and the terms of their verdict 
were “Proven” or “ Not 
Proven,” according as_ they 
found the facts proved or not, 
“Proven” was thus the proper 
and only alternative to “ Not 
Proven.” 

This practice continued till 
about the year 1728, when a 
jury, having a difference of 
opinion with the Court as to 
the guilt of a prisoner, were 
not content with finding a 
verdict of “ Not Proven,” but 
reverted to the old verdict of 
“Not Guilty,” and from that 
time down to the present, 
juries, instead of dropping or 
being ordered to drop the ver- 
dict “ Not Proven,” have had a 
choice of three alternative ver- 
dicts, ‘‘ Guilty,” “ Not Guilty,” 
and “‘ Not Proven.” The phrase 
“Not Proven,” Baron Hume 
observes, was employed to 
mark a deficiency only of law- 
ful evidence to convict, and 
that of “ Not Guilty” to con- 
vey the jury’s opinion of the 
innocence of the prisoner. 

Of course, a verdict whether 
of “Not Guilty” or “ Not 
Proven” is a verdict of ac- 
quittal, and the prisoner can- 
not be tried again upon the 
same charge. 

The objection usually taken 
to the verdict “ Not Proven” 
is that it leaves an unfair 
stigma upon the prisoner when 
admittedly there is not suffi- 
cient evidence to convict him 
of crime. It is said by some 
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of those who defend the verdict 
that the stigma is left, not by 
the verdict, but by the facts 
which are disclosed at the trial 
and upon which it has rested. 
But then, while the public may 
at the time be acquainted with 
the facts disclosed in evidence, 
what they remember after the 
lapse of years is simply the 
verdict of “ Not Proven’’; and 
I cannot doubt that if it is 
found in the case of a prisoner 
who is really innocent, the in- 
jury to character and future 
prospects must inevitably be 
great. 

But there is another and a 
more serious objection to the 
verdict. In the main, “Not 
Proven” is a verdict favour- 
able to a criminal, and there 
are many cases in which, if the 
jury were driven to choose be- 
tween the verdicts of “Guilty ” 
and “Not Guilty,” they would 
probably find the prisoner 
“Guilty.” In my personal ex- 
perience—I mean, in cases in 
which I was engaged as counsel 
or judge—I do not remember a 
single case in which a prisoner, 
whom on the evidence I be- 
lieved to be innocent, was 
accorded merely a grudging 
verdict of “Not Proven”; 
while I remember many cases 
in which, through that verdict, 
those whom I thought guilty 
escaped. Generally speaking, 
the verdict “Not Proven” 
simply means that the jury 
think that the prisoner is 
guilty, but that being of 
opinion, or holding in defer- 
ence to the opinion of the pre- 
siding judge (though they are 
not bound to follow his view 
of the facts), that the evidence 
is not sufficient, they will not 
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take the responsibility of con- 
victing. But why, in that case, 
do they not find the prisoner 
“Not Guilty”? The verdict 
would seem to be used by juries 
in order to relieve their con- 
sciences and preserve their self- 
respect, or perhaps as a con- 
venient basis for compromise. 
They will not find the prisoner 
guilty, and they will not find 
him not guilty: they acquit 
him, no doubt, but they place 
indelibly on record their view 
that in their opinion the inno- 
cence of the accused is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Now, if a 
prisoner is innocent, this is an 
unfair verdict; but whether 
@ prisoner is or is not innocent, 
he should be given a verdict 
of “Not Guilty” if the prose- 
cutor has failed to prove his 
case. 

I propose to refer to three 
cases which illustrate the cur- 
ious way in which juries cling 
to the verdict of “Not Proven.” 
They were all cases where the 
charge was one of murder. In 
all of them the evidence was 
circumstantial ; they were cases 
of occult crime. In all there 
was a clear issue before the 
jury. Inall the person accused 
was defended with consummate 
ability, and in all the presiding 
judge intimated with sufficient 
clearness that in his opinion 
the charge was not proved. 
Yet in all of these cases the 
jury returned a verdict of “Not 
Proven,” in two of them simply 
by a majority, the minority 
being for “Guilty.” Not a 
single juryman was for “Not 
Guilty”; but, on the other hand, 
the majority would not take the 
responsibity of convicting. 

The first case is that of Dr 
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William Smith, which took 
place in April 1854. It is 
little known to the present 
generation of lawyers, but the 
problem which the jury had to 
solve was almost as complex 
as that which arose in the 
more noted case of Madeleine 
Smith, which occurred three 
years later. The prisoner was 
defended by that great advo- 
cate, Dean of Faculty Inglis, 
and by Mr George Young, 
afterwards Lord Young, upon 
whom much of the conduct as 
well as the preparation of the 
defence devolved; and the same 
distinguished counsel success- 
fully defended Madeleine Smith. 
The presiding judge in both 
cases was Lord Justice-Clerk 
Hope. Ido not propose to go 
in detail into the circumstances 
of any of the three cases which 
I have named, or to express my 
own opinion upon them, which, 
such as it is, is derived entirely 
from the reports. In the case 
of Dr Smith, the innocence or 
guilt of the prisoner turned 
entirely upon what was vir- 
tually an alibi. There was 
ample motive for the commis- 
sion of the crime, if crime there 
was, because Dr Smith had 
insured the life of the man, 
William M‘Donald, who was 
killed, for about £2000. But 
motive by itself of course is not 
enough, just as the absence of 
proved motive will not prevent 
conviction if the evidence is 
otherwise sufficiently strong. 
It was proved, however, that 
on the night when M‘Donald 
was killed, either by his own 
hand or by that of somebody 
else, he had an appointment 
to meet Dr Smith at his house 
in the village of Kirktown. 
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The two were not seen together 
(unless the evidence of a wit- 
ness, Aden, who broke down, 
probably from stage fright, and 
was promptly committed for 
prevarication, was to be be- 
lieved), but they were each 
seen in the village between 
seven and eight o'clock on that 
night. The time at which 
M‘Donald was killed was fixed 
to the minute, because the shot 
was heard and the flash seen 
precisely at 7.36. M‘Donald 
not having returned home, his 
brother in the morning went 
in search of him, and found his 
dead body lying in a ditch 
near the village, and a dis- 
charged pistol lying beside him. 
He had been killed by a bullet 
which fitted that pistol, and 
while it was possible that the 
wound could have been self- 
inflicted, the direction of the 
shot was a very unlikely one 
for an intending suicide to 
adopt. Besides, there was 
nothing in the history of 
M‘Donald to lend the slightest 
countenance to the theory of 
suicide. On the contrary, he 
seems to have been a young 
man of good character and 
cheerful nature, and was about 
to be married. Thus suspicion 
pointed very strongly to Dr 
Smith, who was proved to have 
bought, shortly before, a pistol 
of precisely the same make, 
and to have been in the pos- 
session of powder and wadding. 
The place where the body was 
found was in a field belonging 
to Dr Smith, not a quarter of 
a mile from the Doctor’s house, 
and close to the village, and 
the defence depended entirely 
upon whether the Doctor was 
or could have been at the spot 

















at 7.36. Thus, the difficulty 
of the defence was, that the 
prisoner was apparently the 
only person who had an interest 
to kill him, and had both means 
and opportunity, the spot being 
so near. It was proved that 
between 6.30 and 8 o’clock the 
Doctor paid various visits to 
patients. In particular he went 
into the house of a witness 
called Mrs Anderson, and, after 
sitting with her for a few 
minutes, took up a candle and 
drew her attention to her clock, 
which stood at 7.36. But she 
said in evidence that the clock 
was a quarter of an hour slow, 
and therefore, if that was so, 
when the Doctor looked at it the 
real time must have been about 
ten minutes to eight. There 
was other and conflicting evi- 
dence as to time, due probably 
to the clocks and watches of 
the witnesses marking different 
times. The Lord Justice-Clerk 
treated the case as not ad- 
mitting of doubt. He said 
that while the moral evidence 
of the case was against the sup- 
position of suicide, he thought 
that it still remained a murder 
wholly unexplained and not 
proven against the prisoner, 
and that the evidence had 
failed to connect the case with 
the prisoner at the bar. The 
Dean, however, treated the 
case as one calling for careful 
and anxious analysis and ad- 
vocacy. 

Now, if the jury were satis- 
fied that Dr Smith was in Mrs 
Anderson’s house at 7.36, he 
could not at that time have 
been at the spot where the 
body was found when the man 
was killed, and therefore was 
not guilty of the crime charged 
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against him. And in common 
fairness to a presumably inno- 
cent man they should have 
found accordingly; but they 
did not do so. They found 
the charge “Not Proven”; 
and when the Lord Justice- 
Clerk asked them whether 
their doubt was between “ Not 
Proven” and “Not Guilty,” or 
between “Not Proven” and 
“Guilty,” the answer which 
he received was that the differ- 
ence of opinion was between 
“Guilty” and “Not Proven” 
—a fact which indicated that 
the jury had had very great 
doubt on the question; and in- 
deed, to say the least, the case 
was one of grave suspicion. 

I believe that, notwithstand- 
ing his acquittal by the jury, 
Dr Smith did not succeed in 
obtaining payment of the pol- 
icies of insurance, Actions 
were raised; but on the in- 
surance companies defending 
them they were abandoned. 

The next case in order of 
time which I have selected is 
the noted or notorious case of 
Madeleine Smith, which was 
tried in July 1857. The case 
lasted for nine days, and 
caused perhaps more excite- 
ment, both in Scotland and 
elsewhere, than any other 
murder trial of the century. 
This, no doubt, was due in 
a great measure to the social 
standing, youth, and good 
locks of the prisoner. Per- 
haps there never was a case 
on the merits of which public 
opinion was more divided at the 
time, and is more divided even 
now. The case had a peculiar 
interest for the legal profession 
—not merely on account of 
the circumstantial nature of 
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the evidence, but on account 
of the consummate _ skill 
with which both the prose- 
cution and the defence were 
conducted. The speeches for 
the prosecution and the defence 
by Lord Advocate Moncreiff 
and Dean of Faculty Inglis 
have always been regarded as 
models of what a speech for 
the prosecution and the de- 
fence respectively in such a 
case ought to be. And there- 
fore one is rather astonished 
to find the presiding judge 
commencing his charge with 
a grave rebuke addressed to 
both these distinguished coun- 
sel for having expressed their 
personal opinion on the merits 
of the case. For the words 
used by the judge these 
speeches do not seem to con- 
tain any warrant. The ad- 
dress to the jury of the Lord 
Advocate was couched in terms 
of such restraint and modera- 
tion that the Dean of Faculty 
actually thanked him for his 
moderation when his turn 
came to address the jury. All 
that the Lord Advocate said 
was that if he could have 
conscientiously, and according 
to his duty, withdrawn the 
charge, he would gladly have 
done so; but as, on the con- 
clusion of the evidence, he 
was satisfied that the charge 
was proved, he felt compelled 
to discharge the painful duty 
of asking for a conviction. 
What would be thought of a 
public prosecutor if, believing 
that the case for the prosecu- 
tion had failed, he were to use 
his powers of oratory and 
pleading to obtain a convic- 
tion in a capital case? Again, 
who that has read the evidence 
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in that case can say that the 
Lord Advocate would have 
been justified in withdrawing 
the charge? He did no more 
than explain to the jury his 
reason for proceeding with his 
distasteful task. And as to 
the speech of the Dean of 
Faculty, which is perhaps the 
most brilliant speech for the 
defence made in any crim- 
inal trial within the memory 
of living men, it cannot be said 
that, however impassioned at 
certain parts of it it may have 
been, it exceeded the legitimate 
licence which is accorded to a 
counsel pleading for the life of 
his client. If the Lord Justice. 
Clerk merely meant, as he 
probably did, that the jury 
should not be carried away by 
the eloquence of either counsel, 
he undoubtedly did not use 
felicitous language to express 
his meaning. In other respects 
his charge has the merit of 
impartiality, and it does not 
derogate from its merit that 
he, at the conclusion, indicated 
pretty clearly to the jury that 
he doubted whether the case 
for the Crown was completely 
proved. I shall afterwards 
refer, in speaking of a later 
case, to the admirable state- 
ment by another Lord Justice- 
Clerk of the duties of a judge 
in charging a jury in such a 
case. I may say, in the mean- 
time, that I think it is not 
merely the right, but the duty, 
of a judge in a case of difficulty 
to give the jury some indica- 
tion as to the leaning of his 
own mind, provided always 
that he explains distinctly to 
them that it is for them to 
accept or reject the views 
indicated, and to decide for 




















themselves upon the evidence 
which they have heard. 

I naturally took a great in- 
terest in the case, and heard a 
great deal about it at the time, 
but little from my father. As 
he says in the opening of his 
address to the jury, he never 
had to discharge a more pain- 
ful public duty than in asking 
for the conviction of that young 
girl; and after the trial was 
over the subject was manifestly 
distasteful and painful to him, 
and he rarely spoke of it. Since 
I passed at the Bar (in 1863) I 
have more than once read the 
whole of the evidence in the 
case, the last time in the ex- 
cellent report of the trial which 
has just been published under 
the editorship of Mr Duncan 
Smith, advocate. On opening 
a copy of that report, the first 
thing which attracted my at- 
tention was the frontispiece, 
which is described as a “View 
of the trial from a sketch made 
in Court while the proceedings 
were actually in progress.” I 
was familiar with the scene, 
because for many years, prob- 
ably since the date of the trial, 
a copy of this sketch stood 
upon the mantelpiece of my 
father’s study, and since his 
death has stood upon mine. I 
was under the impression that 
the copy which my father had 
was from a daguerreotype taken 
in Court; but I am told that in 
point of fact it was a “ glass- 
positive” taken from a sketch. 
On seeing the reproduction in 
Mr Duncan Smith’s report of 
the trial, I had the copy which 
I possess enlarged, and was 
told by the photographer that 
it was so, A curious confirma- 
tion is to be found in the fact 
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that neither the jurymen’s hats 
nor the pegs for them are shown 
on the back of the jury-box. 
Besides, a daguerreotype would 
have required a long exposure, 
which, in the circumstances, 
was impossible, It is a very 
clever sketch. It must have 
been taken from the seats 
facing the jury-box, which are 
usually occupied by the clerks 
of the judges. The sketch of 
the prisoner is not very good, 
because her face is partly con- 
cealed by her hand, upon which 
her cheek is resting, but the 
noticeable feature in the picture 
is that the backs of the Lord 
Advocate, who is addressing 
the jury, and of the Dean of 
Faculty, who is waiting to 
reply, are absolutely unmis- 
takable to any one who ever 
saw either of them in wig and 
gown. The Lord-Advocate is 
evidently pressing some point 
upon the jury, and one can see, 
from the back of the Dean of 
Faculty, the impatience with 
which he is waiting for an 
opportunity to reply to the 
case that is being made against 
him. 

A complete report of the 
trial, including the letters, is 
a work which should be con- 
fined to the bookcase—I may 
almost say the locked book- 
case—of lawyers and medico- 
jurists. The case is often 
spoken of as one of romance, 
but I do not think that that 
term can fitly be applied to it. 
From first to last it presents 
a pitiful and humiliating pic- 
ture. It is impossible for any 
one who reads the evidence not 
to feel the deepest commisera- 
tion for the parents of the 
prisoner and for the honour- 
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able man who became en- 
gaged to her in total ignor- 
ance of her acquaintance with 
L’Angelier. As to L’Angelier, 
that wretched man received 
but little sympathy. He un- 
doubtedly was greatly to blame 
for his conduct, but at the 
same time he seems to have 
been genuinely anxious to 
marry Miss Smith, and al- 
though his conduct in refusing 
to give up her letters was not 
that of a gentleman, he was 
not a blackmailer in the ordin- 
ary sense of the term, his sole 
object being to prevent her 
marrying another man. 
About Madeleine Smith her- 
self it is better to say little. 
Assuming her innocence of the 
crimes charged against her, and 
making great allowances for 
her youth and the gradualiy 
corrupting influence of her in- 
trigue with L’Angelier which 
her letters disclose, there was 
much in her conduct to repel, 
or at least to blunt, sympathy. 
The tone of her later letters, 
her duplicity to all concerned, 
—her parents, Mr Minnoch, 
and L’Angelier himself,—main- 
tained to the last, and her 
apparent flippancy or bravado 
during the trial and after (of 
which her letter after acquittal 
to the matron of the jail, which 
Mr Duncan Smith prints, is an 
instance), disclose unpleasant 
characteristics. She seems 
never to have appreciated the 
deadly peril in which she stood, 
and from which she was de- 
livered with such difficulty. 
But she paid a heavy penalty 
for any faults: she was never 
restored to her place in society, 
and notwithstanding many con- 
flicting rumours her identity 
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after the trial was so well con- 
cealed that to this day it is 
not generally known where she 
spent her life, nor indeed 
whether she is now alive or 
dead, although authentic infor- 
mation on these points does, 
to my knowledge, exist. 

I shall only refer to so much 
of the evidence as is necessary 
to show the sharp point on 
which ultimately the case 
turned, and that was whether 
it was proved beyond reason- 
able doubt that L’Angelier and 
the prisoner met on the night 
of Sunday the 22nd March 1857. 
If the jury had been satisfied 
that they did meet, I do not 
suppose that there is any doubt 
that their verdict would have 
been one of “Guilty.” There 
was no direct evidence that 
they were seen together; but, 
on the other hand, it was not 
disputed that the jury were 
entitled, if they saw fit, to 
infer from circumstantial evi- 
dence, if it was sufficiently 
strong, that such a meeting 
took place. 

I therefore proceed at once 
to the closing scene. Miss 
Smith having failed by her 
appeals to L’Angelier to obtain 
possession of her letters, more 
than once made appointments 
with him. In particular, she 
wrote to him a letter, which 
was amissing at the trial, 
making an appointment for 
the night of Thursday, the 
19th March. That letter did 
not reach L’Angelier till the 
morning of Friday, 2th 
March, and therefore too late 
to enable him to go to Glas- 
gow. He was at that time at 
the Bridge of Allan, and the 
letter was forwarded to him 
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from his Glasgow address. 
L’Angelier not having kept 
the appointment, Miss Smith 
wrote another letter, addressed 
to him at his Glasgow address, 
which was posted on Saturday, 
the 21st March, at Glasgow. 
It does not clearly appear 
whether the letter was written 
on the Saturday morning or 
on the Friday night, but, as it 
was proved that it arrived 
certainly after noon on the 
Saturday, it was probably 
both written and posted on 
that day. Whether that was 
so or not, there is no doubt 
that L’Angelier thought that 
the appointment was intended 
for Sunday night. The letter 
was forwarded to him, as the 
other had been, at the Bridge 
of Allan, and he received it on 
the Sunday morning. That 
afternoon he walked into Stir- 
ling, caught a train for Coat- 
bridge, near Glasgow, and had 
to walk from Coatbridge to 
Glasgow, a distance of about 
eight miles. He went to his 
lodgings in Franklin Place in 
Glasgow and saw his landlady, 
whom he told that he had 
come to Glasgow in response 
to a letter which he had re- 
ceived, of the writer of which 
she was evidently aware. He 
said he might be out late, and 
left the house, taking the latch- 
key with him, between 9 and 
10 p.m. He was then, accord- 
ing to her account, in high 
spirits. He was seen a little 
later loitering in the vicinity 
of Miss Smith’s house, and 
from that time he was lost 
sight of until between 1 and 2 
o'clock on Monday morning, 
when his landlady was awak- 
ened by violent ringing of the 
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front-door bell, and, on open- 
ing the door, she found L’An- 
gelier writhing in agony. He 
was put to bed, but died in the 
course of a few hours. An 
examination of the body left no 
doubt as to the cause of death. 
He died from poisoning by 
arsenic, and the dose, whether 
taken by himself or adminis- 
tered by someone else, must 
have been enormous, probably 
between 100 and 200 grains, 
88 grains being found in the 
stomach alone. Now, on Wed- 
nesday, 18th March, the day 
before the Thursday upon 
which she asked L’Angelier 
to meet her, Madeleine Smith 
had purchased, without any 
concealment, but upon a false 
pretence, an ounce (480 grains) 
of white arsenic. She after- 
wards said that she bought it 
for cosmetic purposes, but there 
was no corroboration of that 
statement. Therefore, on the 
22nd March, she had, presum- 
ably, in her possession an 
amount of arsenic more than 
sufficient to account for the 
large quantity found in L’An- 
gelier’s body. I may observe 
in passing, that in the course 
of the trial a question of con- 
siderable importance arose. 
L’Angelier kept a diary, and 
in it he noted two occasions— 
the 19th and 22nd February 
1857—on which he had met 
the accused, and that after 
both meetings he was taken 
very ill, The symptoms of his 
illness were consistent with 
poisoning by arsenic, and on 
the post-mortem taking place 
after his death, appearances 
were found which corresponded 
with lesion from some such 
cause of comparatively old 
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standing. Now, while it was 
not proved that Miss Smith 
bought arsenic before the 
19th February, it was proved 
that she bought an ounce of 
arsenic on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary. It will thus be seen 
that it would have been a very 
serious thing for the prisoner if 
this diary had been received in 
evidence ; but the judges, by a 
majority of two to one, refused 
to admit it. I believe that the 
feeling of many of the profes- 
sion at the time was that the 
decision was wrong, and that 
the diary should have been 
admitted for what it was 
worth, subject always to any 
observations upon the manner 
in which it was kept and upon 
its effect; but that evidence 
was excluded, and the jury 
were not entitled to consider it. 

On these facts the problem 
which the jury had to solve 
was whether they were bound 
to infer that L’Angelier and 
the prisoner met on the night 
of the 22nd March. In judging 
of that they had to consider 
what, if the poison was not 
administered by Madeleine 
Smith, the alternative was. 
There was no suggestion that 
it could have been administered 
by any one else, unless 
L’Angelier himself had either 
taken it in order to commit 
suicide or had taken it by 
accident. The latter view 
may be dismissed without 
observation ; and it was almost 
equally difficult to accept the 
suggestion of suicide, because, 
although L’Angelier appears to 
have been subject at times to 
fits of depression, he was on 
the night of Sunday, 22nd 
March, in high spirits, and 
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had actually travelled and 
walked a long distance in order 
to keep his appointment. It 
was therefore improbable that 
he had previously purchased 
and carried about with him 
half an ounce of arsenic for the 
purpose of destroying himself 
with it, or that after leaving 
his Glasgow lodgings between 
nine and ten o’clock at night 
he called at a chemist’s and 
procured the poison. 

It is right to note a point 
made by the Dean of Faculty, 
namely, that Madeleine Smith 
had nothing to gain by killing 
L’Angelier, as that would 
destroy her last chance of 
recovering her letters. This 
was undoubtedly a telling 
point, and it would have been 
interesting to know the Lord 
Advocate’s answer to it; but 
in Scotland the Crown has no 
right of reply, and, therefore, 
we can only conjecture that 
probably he would have said 
that by that time the girl was 
desperate; things could not 
possibly be worse; L’Angelier 
not only had the letters, but 
he threatened to bring them 
himself to her father; and if 
she thought of the consequences 
at all she may have hoped 
that, even if the letters were 
found after his death, whoever 
found them would be more 
merciful and either return or 
destroy them. 

This is not the place in 
which to give even an epitome 
of the speeches of counsel. 
They may be said practically 
to have balanced each other, 
with this qualification, that 
the Dean of Faculty had two 
advantages, of which he made 
the greatest use. First, that 
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he had the last word, saving 
always the charge from the 
presiding Judge; and secondly, 
he was left free to exercise all 
his forensic skill and eloquence, 
a privilege which, according to 
wholesome tradition, the Lord 
Advocate, holding a semi- 
judicial position, was not at 
liberty to indulge in. Before 
leaving the speeches of counsel 
I should like to say just one 
thing in passing, and that is to 
refer to the great contrast 
between the Dean of Faculty’s 
speech in that case and his 
speech in defence of Dr Smith. 
The latter (in the course of 
which, by the way, he by no 
means underrated the strength 
of the case for the Crown) was 
marked by that calm, insistent, 
and apparently irresistible logic 
which was so characteristic of 
his style both as advocate and 
judge. But while his speech 
for Madeleine Smith was, in 
great part, characterised by 
the same features, it was also 
distinguished by passages of 
eloquent, nay impassioned, rhe- 
toric, foreign to his usual 
temperament and style, which 
indicated the strain and re- 
sponsibility which weighed 
upon him, and formed the 
strongest tribute to the force 
of the Lord Advocate’s address 
to the jury, moderate as it was 
admitted to be. 

I now come to the charge of 
the Lord Justice-Clerk. I have 
already said that it was 
marked by impartiality, but 
it followed peculiar lines. 
Three-fourths of the charge 
(notwithstanding many cau- 
tions) seemed to lead inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that the 
prisoner was guilty, and in- 
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deed his Lordship’s reflections 
upon the conduct of the pris- 
oner were more scathing by 
far than anything that fell 
from the prosecutor. But at 
intervals, especially towards 
the conclusion of the charge, 
he indicated to the jury doubts 
as to whether it would be safe 
for them to convict on the 
third charge, that of murder. 
I say nothing about the first 
and second charges of attempt 
to murder, which broke down, 
mainly owing to the ruling 
about the diary; but dealing 
with the third charge, his 
Lordship put it that the 
verdict turned upon whether 
they were prepared to say that 
it was proved that L’Angelier 
had an interview with Made- 
leine Smith on the night of 
the 22nd March. He puts the 
question in this curious way. 
He indicated that if L’Angelier 
had gone to Glasgow for the 
purpose of seeing another man 
on business by appointment, 
they would probably scout the 
notion of the person whom he 
had gone to meet saying that 
he never saw or heard of him 
that day; but then the learned 
judge seemed to draw a dis- 
tinction between such an ap- 
pointment and an appointment 
where the fact of two persons 
meeting is the foundation of a 
charge of murder. I confess, 
with all respect, that I have 
some difficulty in seeing what 
difference the purpose of the 
meeting makes, but I do not 
presume to say more. The 
result, however, was that while 
he did not think that the de- 
fence had established their 
theory of suicide, and while he 
altogether disbelieved several 
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of the statements made by the 
prisoner in her declaration, he 
indicated that the true defence 
was, that the prosecutor was 
bound to prove his case and 
had failed todo so. He warned 
the jury repeatedly not to pro- 
ceed upon suppositions or sus- 
picions ; and although plainly 
the learned judge himself had 
the gravest doubts of the pris- 
oner’s innocence, the net result 
of his charge must have been 
to raise doubts in the minds of 
the jury as to whether they 
would be safe in finding her 
“Guilty.” The result was 
that they found the charge 
of murder “Not Proven” by 
a@ majority,—the minority, 
two in number, being for 
“Quilty.” The eloquence of 
the Dean of Faculty and the 
doubts indicated by the presid- 
ing Judge moved the jury no 
further, and we can only specu- 
late what their verdict would 
have been if the verdict of 
“Not Proven” had not been 
available. The evidence would 
in law have supported any 
verdict; the jury might on 
that evidence have found her 
“Guilty” or “Not Quilty,” 
but they did neither. They 
acquitted, but marked her with 
“Not Proven.” I am disposed 
to agree with a learned lawyer 
who wrote an article upon the 
trial at the time, in which he 
says: “We do not quarrel 
with the verdict, but had it 
been one of condemnation in- 
stead of acquittal, we are not 
prepared to say, as lawyers, 
that a conviction would have 
been a bad verdict upon that 
evidence,” 

I shall now proceed to the 
third case, that of the Lord 
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Advocate against Monson and 
another, decided in December 
1893, which is popularly known 
as the Ardlamont case, or the 
Ardlamont mystery. As in 
the case of Dr Smith, the 
charge against Monson was 
that he had first insured young 
Hambrough’s life for £20,000, 
and in order to obtain payment 
of the insurance first tried to 
drown him on the 9th August, 
and having failed to do so 
murdered him on the morning 
of the 10th August by shoot- 
ing him in the head while 
they were out shooting rabbits 
together. The evidence as to 
the attempt to drown, taken 
by itself, would certainly not 
have been sufficient ; but when 
it was proved that the man, 
who in company with Monson 
had been nearly drowned on 
the night of the 9th, was, 
while also in company with 
Monson on the morning of the 
10th, shot dead by a shot from a 
gun generally used by Monson, 
the circumstances connected 
with the alleged attempt to 
drown became of great signifi- 
cance. It was an admitted 
fact in the case that the gun 
which shot Hambrough was 
Monson’s gun, a 12-bore fowl- 
ing piece. Hambrough’s gun, 
and indeed the only other gun 
in the house, was a 20-bore. 
The cartridges which fitted the 
12-bore gun were loaded with 
amberite powder and No. 5 
shot. On the other hand, the 
cartridges for the 20-bore gun 
were not loaded with amberite, 
and only carried a charge of 
No. 6 shot. The wadding of 
the cartridges of the 20-bore 
gun was, of course, much 
smaller than that of the cart- 
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ridges of the 12-bore gun. 
Now four pellets of No. 5 
shot were found in Ham- 
brough’s head, and a piece of 
wadding of a 12-bore cart- 
ridge was found at the spot 
where his body was found. If 
Hambrough that day was 
shooting with his own 20-bore 
gun, there would, I presume, 
have been no doubt that he 
was shot by Monson either by 
accident or design. Accidental 
shooting by Monson was ex- 
cluded by the nature of the 
defence, which was that Ham- 
brough, that morning, wished to 
try the amberite powder, which 
could only be done by using 
Monson’s gun, and that, in 
point of fact, although Monson 
had got Hambrough’s gun 
from the keeper to give to 
Hambrough, Hambrough went 
off with Monson’s gun, and 
Monson carried Hambrough’s 
20-bore gun. Monson did not 
mention this till three weeks 
later, and left it to be supposed 
that Hambrough was shot 
through his own carelessness 
by his own 20-bore gun. There 
was no direct evidence as to 
what took place in the wood, 
because the man Scott, who 
was present in the wood, ab- 
sconded, or at least was not to 
be found at the date of the 
trial, and therefore the case had 
to be decided mainly on skilled 
evidence as to the nature of the 
wound, the level at which the 
gun must have been held or 
gone off, and the distance from 
which the shot must have been 
fired. There is no doubt that 
guns do strange things when 
they are whisked out of the 
hands of the sportsman. I 
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myself saw a gun, knocked 
out of the hand of a friend 
with whom I was shooting by 
a large retriever, go off in 
the air and discharge a shot 
backwards within a few inches 
of its owner’s head. And, 
therefore, in Monson’s case a 
great deal depended upon the 
evidence as to the distance 
from which the shot was fired 
and the position of the gun 
at the time when it was fired. 
I do not propose to examine 
the evidence, because’ the 
point with which I am at 
present dealing arises more 
sharply than in the other two 
cases. The Lord Justice-Clerk 
(Lord Kingsburgh), in the be- 
ginning of his charge, gives an 
exposition of the duty of a 
judge in such a case. I need not 
quote the whole of the passage, 
which is to be found on pages 
272 and 273 of the first volume 
of ‘Adam’s Justiciary Reports,’ 
but I may quote a part of it: 
“T may tell you, however, that 
it is according to practice that 
a judge should suggest to the 
jury things which occur to his 
own mind upon the evidence, 
and I shall certainly do so in 
the course of my observations ; 
but I do it with this remark to 
you, that what I have to say as 
a matter of observation is said, 
not to dictate to you, but solely 
for your personal consideration. 
You may be inclined to give 
some weight to what is said as 
coming from a person the busi- 
ness of whose life it has been 
to state such cases, to see how 
they ought to be treated, 
and to notice the points in 
them, and to see which points 
tell for and against the 
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prisoner. You may be in- 
clined to do that, and doubtless 
you will be inclined to do it, 
but do it always with this im- 
pression upon your mind, that 
what is addressed to you by 
way of observation upon the 
evidence is addressed to you 
for your consideration, and 
that it is quite open to you to 
accept it, to accept it in a 
modified form, or to reject it 
altogether, according to your 
judgment on _ deliberation.” 
Having thus stated the weight 
to be attached to any observa- 
tions which he might make 
upon the evidence, the Lord 
Justice - Clerk proceeded to 
examine and comment upon it, 
and I do not think that I am 
incorrectly stating the result of 
that charge when I say that 
it was distinctly a charge for 
acquittal. The learned judge 
was well within his rights, 
holding the opinion which he 
apparently did, in letting the 
jury see his own view that the 
case for the Crown had not 
been satisfactorily established. 
In this case, however, Monson 
had the great advantage, that 
he not only had a very telling 
speech from his counsel, Mr 
Comrie Thomson, but that 
speech was immediately fol- 
lowed by a charge which, if 
the jury chose to accept the 
presiding judge’s views on the 
evidence, led inevitably to ac- 
quittal; and yet in the result 
the jury simply found a unani- 
mous verdict of “ Not Proven.” 

Probably the shape which 
the verdict took was in a great 
measure due to the exception- 
ally powerful and_ closely 
reasoned speech of Solicitor- 
General Asher, who conducted 
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the prosecution on behalf of 
the Crown. The speech is an 
excellent example of the 
thorough and effective plead- 
ing of that distinguished 
counsel, who, alas! as well as 
his opponent, Mr Comrie Thom- 
son, is no longer with us. 

I have referred to these three 
cases as illustrations of the 
attraction which this inter- 
mediate verdict has for a jury 
in an anxious and difficult case, 
In all these cases, notwith- 
standing an exceptionally 
powerful appeal from the Bar 
for the defence, and encourage- 
ment from the Bench to acquit, 
the jury preferred to avail 
themselves of this verdict 
(which was no doubt accord- 
ing to law), while they might, 
had they chosen, in all three 
cases have found a verdict of 
“Not Guilty.” What their 
verdict would have been in all 
or any of these cases if the 
verdict of “ Not Proven” had 
not been available we can only 
conjecture. In each case, look- 
ing to the nature of the defence, 
the jury had a clear question 
of fact to answer, yea or nay. 
In Dr Smith’s case the ques- 
tion was, “ On the evidence, are 
you satisfied, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that at 7.36 on the night 
in question the prisoner was in 
company with the deceased man 
M‘Donald, at the place where his 
body was afterwards found?” 
In Madeleine Smith’s case, the 
question was practically the 
same, “ Are you satisfied, on the 
evidence, that the prisoner met 
L’Angelier on the evening of 
the 22nd March 1857.” And 
in the Ardlamont case, “Are 
you satisfied, on the evidence, 
that Hambrough, at the time 
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when he was shot, was carrying 
his own 20-bore gun?” These 
were the leading points, al- 
though the decision was affected 
by collateral evidence. If the 
jury were prepared to answer 
these questions in the affirm- 
ative, it was their duty, how- 
ever painful, in all or any of 
these cases, to find the prisoner 
guilty. If, on the other hand, 
they were not prepared to 
answer the question affirm- 
atively, they should, it seems 
to me, have found the prisoner 
“Not Guilty,” simply because 
in their judgment the pro- 
secutor had failed to prove his 
case to their satisfaction. 
Moral doubts should not affect 
a verdict in a criminal case. 

One thing is clear—viz., 
that none of the jurymen in 
any of these cases were pre- 
pared to find the prisoner “ Not 
Guilty.” The verdict which 
they did return (“Not 
Proven’”’) acquired significance 
from the fact that, owing to its 
existence as a third alternative, 
the verdict “Not Guilty” in 
Scotland has come to be re- 
garded as a verdict of “ Inno- 
cent,” not by presumption 
merely but de facto. When, 
therefore, the verdict ‘“ Not 
Guilty ” being available, a jury 
contents itself with finding the 
modified verdict “ Not Proven,” 
the verdict reflects, and is in- 
tended to reflect, unfavourably 
upon the character of the per- 
son acquitted. 

I have always felt great 
sympathy with juries, especi- 
ally in capital cases. Not 
trained to the law, they are 
torn from their avocations or 
businesses, shut up for days, it 
may be for weeks, perplexed by 
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the conflicting eloquence of 
counsel, and finally, when per- 
haps they have formed a pro- 
visional opinion it is liable 
to be upset by the judge 
expressing an opinion to the 
opposite effect. No doubt they 
are not bound to adopt the 
judge’s views on the facts, 
but who can wonder if, 
especially in a capital case, 
they hesitate to convict, in 
opposition to the expressed 
opinion of a trained and im- 
partial judge? Sometimes they 
have the courage of their 
opinions, as is illustrated by 
the minority in two of the 
cases to which I have referred. 
In cases not capital, I have 
known juries convict in the 
teeth of the judge’s strongly 
expressed views on, the evid- 
ence; and in one of these cases, 
curiously enough, it was proved 
by the subsequent confession of 
the prisoner that the jury was 
right at least as to the truth of 
the charge. 

The main objection, then, in 
my opinion, to the verdict “ Not 
Proven” is that, especially in 
capital cases, it gives a timid 
jury a loophole for acquitting 
when they ought to convict. 
On the other hand, if they 
acquit, it should be on the 
ground that they think the 
case not proved; and in that 
case it is not fair that they 
should send an _ acquitted 
prisoner back to the world 
with a lasting slur upon his 
character. 

I fear, however, that this 
discussion is academic. The 
verdict “Not Proven” is too 
deeply rooted in the practice 
of Scotland and too convenient 
to be easily dislodged. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. 


STRANGE was her creed, and stranger still that she 
Could ever rouse sweet thoughts of love in me; 
And yet I say, despite the way she talked, 

I loved the very ground on which she walked. 

Oh, Gwendolyn! say, was it not unkind 

To thrill my heart, my poor material mind, 

With all your beauty’s snare, until that day 

You showed yourself a thing of common clay? 


For thus it was: we sat beside the mere, 

And gazed into the water, calm and clear, 
While she discoursed in vague and mystic vein 
Of strength of mind, and ever and again 
“There is no pain,” she cried, “nor any ill; 
There’s nothing real, except the Soul, the Will, 
The Inner Self, the Me in Me within,— 


Disease and sickness are but thoughts of Sin.” 


I would not strike a harsh, unfeeling chord, 

In brutal frankness own that I was bored; 

I merely murmured, “Let us go afloat, 

And talk of ‘Higher thinkings’ in a boat.” 

Soon Gwendolyn lay pensive in the stern,— 

“Oh, Harry, dear,” she sighed, “if you could learn 
The power of Will! Could you be only taught! 
Oh, try and cultivate the Inner Thought!” 


I rowed in silence far away from land, 

And presently a gentle zephyr fanned 

The surface to a ripple with a sigh, 

While clouds were gathering quickly in the sky. 
The boat commenced to rock from side to side; 
I gazed at Gwendolyn, who bravely tried 

To talk of faith, then turned a little pale. 

“A jolly breeze,” I cried, and set the sail. 



















































The Christian Scientist. 


The waves grew bigger, strongly blew the breeze, 
And gaily danced the boat upon the seas, 

And she, my idol, white and green in turn, : 
Lay plunged in sickly silence in the stern. 
“Oh, Gwendolyn,” I cried, “you are not ill, 
For nothing’s real, except the Soul, the Will: 
Your Inner Self, the Thee in Thee within, i 
Can surely not be capable of Sin?” 


ee ee 


She murmured, “Harry, take me, take me home,” 
And that was all she said, so overcome 

Was Gwendolyn by grievous mal de mer, 

No longer mystical, no longer fair. 

“Nay, Gwendolyn,” I cried, “fresh courage take! 
There is no boat, nor waves, nor any lake— 

Tis all unreal; think only of your Soul.” 

But all she said was, “Can’t you stop the roll?” 


Then, seeing that her Soul could brook no more, 
I loosed the sheet, and headed for the shore, 
And carried Gwendolyn beneath a tree, 

Where prone she lay, a wretched sight to see ; 
And, musing, I suggested to her there 

That first that Nervous ill, a mal de mer, i 
Should be controlled by persevering mind, 
For much of it was mental, she would find. : 


She tottered homeward, left me at her gate, 

Nor said farewell, and never since that date 
Have Gwendolyn and I together walked. 

Who knows? Perhaps with others she has talked 
Of Life in Thought! It may be now that she 
Has learnt that irksome study is the key 

To Power, by work alone is progress made, 


And empty thinkings are but retrograde. 
C. N. B. 
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COUNT BUNKER. 


[Being a bald yet veracious chronicle containing some further par- 
ticulars of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched 
upon in a tome entitled ‘The Lunatic at Large.’| 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CounT BUNKER could not but 
observe that Miss Wallingford’s 
eyes expressed more surprise 
than pleasure when he entered 
the drawing-room, and he was 
confirmed in his resolution to 
let his true character appear 
but gradually. Afterwards he 
could not congratulate himself 
too heartily on this prudent 
decision. 

“T fear,” he said, “that I 
am late.” (It was in fact half- 
past six by now.) “I have 
been searching through my 
wardrobe to find some nether 
garments at all appropriate to 
the over-all—if I may so 
term it—which you were kind 
enough to lay out for me. 
But I found mustard of that 
particular shade so hard to 
match that I finally decided in 
favour of this more conven- 
tional habit. I trust you don’t 
mind?” 

Both the ladies, though evi- 
dently disappointed, excused 
him with much kindness, and 
Miss Minchell alluded directly 
to his blue lapels as evidence 
that even now he held himself 
somewhat aloof from strict 
orthodoxy. 

“May we see any allusion to 
your uncle, the late Count 
Bunker, in this choice of 


colour?” she asked in a rever- 
ently hushed voice. 

“Yes,” replied the Count 
readily ; “my aunt’s stockings 
were of that hue.” 

From the startled glances of 
the two ladies it became plain 
that the late Count Bunker 
had died a bachelor. 

“My other aunt,” he ex- 
plained unabashed ; yet never- 
theless it was with decided 
pleasure that he heard dinner 
announced immediately after- 
wards. 

“They seem to know some- 
thing about my uncle,” he said 
to himself. “I must glean a 
few particulars too.” 

A horrible fear lest his 
namesake might have dined 
solely upon herbs, and himself 
be expected to follow his ex- 
ample, was pleasantly dissi- 
pated by a glance at the menu; 
but he confessed to a sinking 
of his heart when he observed 
merely a tumbler beside his 
own plate and a large brown 
jug before him. 

“Good heavens!” he 
thought, “do they imagine 
an Austrian count is neces- 
sarily a beer-drinker?” 

With a sigh he could not 
quite smother, he began to 
pour the contents into his 


? 
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glass, and then set it down 
abruptly, emitting a startled 
exclamation. 

“What is the matter?” 
cried Julia sympathetically. 

Her eyes (he was embarrassed 
to note) followed his every 
movement like a dog’s, and 
her apprehension clearly was 
extreme. 

“This seems to be water,” 
smiled the Count, with an 
effort to carry off their error 
as pleasantly for them as 

ssible. 

. “Isn’t it good water?” asked 
Julia with an air of concern. 

It was the Count’s turn to 
open his eyes. 

“You have concluded, then, 
that I am a teetotaller?”’ 

“Of course, we know you 
are!” 

“If we may judge by your 
prefaces,” smiled Miss Minchell. 

The Count began to realise 
the hazards that beset him; 
but his spirit stoutly rose to 
meet the shock of the occasion. 

“There is no use in attempt- 
ing to conceal my idiosyncrasies, 
I see,” he answered. ‘“ But to- 
night, will you forgive me if 
I break through the cardinal 
rule of my life and ask you 
for a little stimulant? My 
doctor——” 

“T see!” cried Miss Walling- 
ford compassionately. “Of 
course, one can’t dispute a 
doctor’s orders. What would 
you like?” 

“Oh, anything you have. He 
did recommend champagne—if 
it was good; but anything 
will do.” 

“A bottle of the very best 
champagne, Mackenzie!” 

The dinner now became an 
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entirely satisfactory meal. In- 
spired by his champagne and 
by the success of his audacity 
in so easily surmounting all 
difficulties, the Count delighted 
his hostesses by the vivacity 
and originality of his conversa- 
tion. On the one hand, he 
chose topics not too flippant in 
themselves and treated them 
with a becomingly serious air ; 
on the other, he carefully 
steered the talk away from the 
neighbourhood of his uncle. 

“ By the time I fetch out my 
banjo they'll have forgotten all 
about him,” he said to himself 
complacently. 

Knowing well the import- 
ance of the individual factor 
in all the contingencies of life, 
he set himself, in the mean- 
while, to study with some at- 
tention the two ladies beside 
him. Miss Minchell he had al- 
ready summarised as an agree- 
able nonentity, and this im- 
pression was only confirmed on 
better acquaintance. It was 
quite evident, he perceived, 
that she was dragged prac- 
tically umresisting in Miss 
Wallingford’s wake,—even to 
the length of abetting the visit 
of an unknown bachelor in the 
absence of Miss Wallingford’s 
parent. 

As for Julia, he decided that 
she was even better-looking 
and more agreeable than he 
had at first imagined; though, 
having the ‘gayest of hearts 
himself, he was a trifle discon- 
certed to observe the uniform 
seriousness of her ideas. How 
one could reconcile her ecstatic 
enthusiasm for the ideal with 
her evident devotion to himself 
he was at a loss to conceive. 
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“ However, we will investi- 
gate that later,” he thought. 

But first came a more urgent 
question: Had his uncle and his 
“prefaces” committed him to 
forswear tobacco? He resolved 
to take the bull by the horns. 

“I hope you will not be 
scandalised to learn that I 
have acquired the pernicious 
habit of smoking?” he said as 
they rose from the table. 

“T told you he was smoking 
a cigar at Hechnahoul!” cried 
Miss Minchell with an air of 
triumph. 

“T thought you were mis- 
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taken,” said Julia, and the Count 
could see that he had slipped a 
little from his pedestal. 

This must not be permitted; 
yet he must smoke. 

“Of course I don’t smoke 
real tobacco!” he exclaimed. 

“Qh, in that case,” cried 
Julia, “certainly then you may 
smoke in the drawing-room. 
What is it you use?” 

“A kind of herb that sub. 
dues the appetites, Miss Wall- 
ingford.” 

He could see at a glance 
that he was more firmly on his 
pedestal than ever. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“T have been longing for this 
moment!” said Julia softly. 

The Count and she were 
seated over the drawing-room 
fire, Bunker in an easy-chair, 
smoking one of the excellent 
cigars which he had so griev- 
ously slandered, Julia upon a 
stool by his knees, her face 
suffused with the most intense 
expression of rapture. Miss 
Minchell was in the _ back- 
ground, shrouded in shadow, 
purporting to be enjoying a 
nap; yet the Count could not 
but think that in so large a 
house a separate apartment 
might well have been provided 
for her. Her presence, he felt, 
circumscribed his actions un- 
comfortably. 

“So have I!” he murmured, 
deeming this the most appro- 
priate answer. 

“Now we can talk about 
him !” 

He started, but preserved his 
composure. 


“Couldn’t we keep him till 
morning?” he suggested. 

“But that is why you are 
here!” 

She spoke as if this were 
self-evident; while the Count 
read himself a thousand lessons 
upon the errors vanity is apt 
to lead one into, Yet his 
politeness remained unruffled. 

“Of course,” he answered. 
“Of course! But you see my 
knowledge of him 2 

He was about to say that it 
was very slight, when, fortun- 
ately for him, she interrupted 
with an eager— 





“T know! I know! You 
were more than a son to 
him!” 


“The deuce and all!” thought 
the Count. “That was a 
narrow squeak!” 

“Do you know,” she con- 
tinued in the same tone, “I 
have actually had the audacity 
to translate one of his books— 
your preface and all.” 




















“TI understand the allusion 
now, thought Bunker. 

Aloud he had the presence of 
mind to inquire— 

“Which was it?” 

“‘Existence Seriously Re- 
viewed.’” 

“You couldn’t have made a 
better choice,” he assured her. 

“And now, what can you 
tell me about him?” she cried. 

“Suppose we talk about 
the book instead,” suggested 
Bunker, choosing what seemed 
the lesser of two evils. 

“Oh, do!” 

She roseimpetuously, brought 
with a reverent air a beautifully 
written and neatly tied-up 
manuscript, and sat again by 
his knee, Looking over his 
shoulder, he could see that the 
chaperone was wide awake 
and prepared to listen rapt- 
urously also. 

“TI have so often longed to 
have some one with me who 
could explain things—the very 
deep things, you know. But 
to think of having you—the 
Editor and nephew! It’s too 
good to be true.” 

“Only eight o’clock,” he said 
to himself, glancing at the 
clock, “I’m in for a night 
of it.” 

The vision of a game of 
bridge and a coon song on 
the banjo from that moment 
faded quite away, and the 
Count even tucked his feet 
as far out of sight as possible, 
since those entrancing socks 
served to remind him _ too 
poignantly of what might have 
been. 

“What exactly did he mean 
by this?” began Julia, “ ‘Let 
Potentates fear! Let Dives 
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tremble! The horny hand of 
the poor Man in the Street is 
stretched forth to grasp his 
birthright !’” 

“For ‘birthright’ read ‘pock- 
et-book.’ There’s a mistake 
in the translation,” he answered 
promptly. “It appears to be 
an indirect argument for an 
increase in the Metropolitan 
police.” 

“Are yousure? I thought— 
surely it alludes to Socialism !” 

“Of course; and the best 
advertisement for Socialism is 
a collision with the bobbies. 
My uncle was a remarkably 
subtle man, I assure you.” 

“How very ingenious!” ex- 
claimed Miss Minchell from the 
background. 

Julia did her best to feel 
convinced ; but it was in a dis- 
tinctly less ecstatic voice that 
she read her next extract. 

* ¢ Alcohol, riches, and 
starched linen are the moths 
and worms of society.’ I sup- 
pose he means that they eat 
away its foundations?” 

“On the contrary, he was an 
enthusiastic entomologist. He 
merely meant to imply that it 
isn’t every one who can appre- 
ciate a glass of port and a clean 
shirt.” 

“But he didn’t appreciate 
those things himself!” 

“No; poor fellow. He often 
wished he could, though.” 

“Did he really?” 

“Qh, you’ve no idea how 
tired he grew of flannel and 
ginger-beer! Many a time 
he’s said to me, ‘ My boy, learn 
to take what’s set before you, 
even at an alderman’s table.’ 
Ah, his was a generous creed, 
Miss Wallingford!” 
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“Yes, I suppose it was,” said 
Julia submissively. 

His advantage in being able 
to claim an intimate personal 
knowledge of the late phil- 
osopher’s tastes encouraged the 
Count greatly. Realising that 
a nephew could not well be 
contradicted, he was embold- 
ened to ask whether there were 
any more points on which his 
authority could be of assist- 
ance. 

“Oh yes,” said she, “only— 
only somehow you seem to 
throw a different light on 
everything.” 

“ Naturally, dear,” chimed in 
Miss Minchell ; “‘a personal ex- 
planation always makes things 
seem different.”’ 

Julia sighed, but summed up 
her courage to read out— 

“*When woman is prized 
according to her intellect and 
man according to his virtue— 
oh, then mankind will return 
to Eden!’” 

“That,” said he, “is one of 
the rare instances of my uncle’s 
pessimism.” 

“Of his pessimism! 
can you say that?” 

“He meant to imply that 
mankind would have to wait 
for some considerable time. 
But do not feel dismayed. My 
own opinion is that so long as 
woman is fair and man has the 
wit to appreciate her, we are 
in Eden.” 

The gracious tone in which 
he delivered this dictum, and 
the moving smile that accom- 
panied it, appeared to atone 
completely for his relative’s 
cynical philosophy. With a 
smile and a sigh Julia mur- 
mured— 


How 
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“Do you really think so?” 

“T do,” said the Count fery- 
ently; “and now suppose we 
were to have a little music?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Miss Min- 
chell; “do you perform, Count 
Bunker?” 

“‘T sometimes sing a little to 
the guitar.” 

“To the guitar!” said Julia. 
“*How delicious! Have you 
brought it?” 

“T have been so bold,” he 
smiled, and promptly went to 
fetch this instrument. 

In a few minutes he returned 
with an apologetic air. 

“T find that by some error 
they have sent me away with 
a banjo instead,” he explained. 
“* But I daresay I could manage 
an accompaniment on that, if 
you would condescend to listen 
to me.” 

He felt so exceedingly dis- 
inclined for expounding a phil- 
osophy any longer that he gave 
them no time to dissent, even 
had they wished to do so, but 
on the instant struck up that 
pathetic ditty— 


‘* Down by whar de beans grow blue.” 


And no sooner had he fin- 
ished it than (barely waiting 
for his meed of applause) he 
further regaled them with— 


“°*T would make a fellow 
Turn green and yellow !” 


Finally, as a tit-bit, he con- 
tributed— 


** When hubby’s gone to Brighton, 
And I’ve sent the cook to bed, 
Oh, who’s that a-knocking on the 
window !” 


At the conclusion of this con- 
cert he knew not whether to 
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feel more relieved or chagrined 
to observe that his fair hostess 
had her eyes fixed upon the 
clock. Thanking him with a 
slightly embarrassed air, she 
threw a pointed glance at Miss 
Minchell, and the two ladies 
rose. 

“T am afraid you will think 
we keep very early hours,” 
she began. 

“Tt is one of the best rules 
in my uncle’s philosophy,” he 
interposed. 

Yet though glad enough to 
have come so triumphantly to 
the end of his ordeal, he could 
not bring himself to let his 
charming disciple leave him in 
a wounded or even disappointed 
mood. As soon as Miss Min- 
chell had passed through the 
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door he quietly laid his hand 
upon Julia’s arm, and with a 
gesture beckoned her back into 
the room. 

“Pardon my seeming levity, 
Miss Wallingford,” he said, in 
a grave and gentle voice, “but 
you know not what emotions I 
had to contend with! I thank 
you for your charming sym- 
pathy, and I beg you to accept 
in my uncle’s name that salute 
by which his followers dis- 
tinguish the faithful.” 

And he thereupon kissed the 
blushing girl with a heartiness 
that restored her confidence in 
him completely. 

“Well,” he said to himself 
as he retired with his candle, 
“T’ve managed to get a fair 
penn’orth out of it after all.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


In spite of the Spartan 
transformation which Sir Jus- 
tin’s bedroom had undergone, 
our adventurer enjoyed an 
excellent night’s rest. So fast 
asleep was he at the hour of 
eight next morning, that it took 
him a few seconds to awake to 
the full possession of his facul- 
ties, even when disturbed by a 
loud exclamation at his bed- 
side. He then became aware 
of the presence of an entire 
stranger in his room,—a tall 
and elderly man, with a long 
nose and a grizzled beard. 
This intruder had apparently 
just drawn up the blind, and 
was now looking about him 
with an expression of the 
greatest concern. 

“Mackenzie!” he cried, in 
the voice of one accustomed to 





be heard with submission, 
“what have you been doing 
to my room?” 

The butler, too confused for 
coherent speech, was in the act 
of bringing in a small port- 
manteau. 

‘‘ T_T mentioned, Sir Justin, 
your room was hardly ready for 
ye, sir. Perhaps, sir, if ye’d 
come into the pink room a 

“What the deuce!—there’s 
hardly a stick of furniture left ! 
And whose clothes are these?” 

“Mine,” answered the Count 
suavely. 

The stranger started vio- 
lently, and turned upon the bed 
an eye at first alarmed, then 
rapidly becoming lit with in- 
dignation. 

““Who — who is this?” he 
shouted. 
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“ That, sir—that——” stam- 
mered Mackenzie. 

“Ts Count Bunker,” said the 
Count, who remained entirely 
courteous in spite of the in- 
convenience of this intrusion. 
“‘Have I the pleasure of address- 
ing Sir Justin Wallingford?” 

“You have, sir.” 

“In that case, Mackenzie 
will be able to give you a 
satisfactory account of my 
presence; and in half an hour 
or so I shall have the pleasure 
of joining you downstairs.” 

The Count, with a polite 
smile, turned over in bed, as 
though to indicate that the 
interview was now at an end. 
But his visitor apparently had 
other views. 

‘I should be obliged by some 
explanation from yourself of 
your entry into my house,” 
said he, steadily keeping his 
eye upon the Count. 

** Now, how the deuce shall I 
get out of this hole without 
letting Julia into another?” 
wondered Bunker; but before 
he could speak, Mackenzie had 
blurted out— 

“Miss Wallingford, sir—the 
gentleman is a friend of hers, 
sir.” 

“What!” thundered Sir 
Justin. 

“T assure you that Miss 
Wallingford was actuated by 
the highest motives in honour- 
ing me with an invitation to The 
Lash,” said Bunker earnestly. 

He had already dismissed an 
ingenious account of himself as 
a belated wanderer, detained 
by stress of weather, as certain 
to be contradicted by Julia 
herself, and decided instead on 
risking all upon his supposed 
uncle’s saintly reputation. 
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“‘ How came she to invite you, 
sir?” demanded Sir Justin. 

“As my uncle’s nephew, 
merely.” 

Sir Justin stared at him in 
silence, while he brought the 
full force of his capacious mind 
to bear upon the situation. 

“Your name, you say, is 
Bunker?” he observed at 
length. 

“Count Bunker,” corrected 
that nobleman. 

“Ah! Doubtless, then, you 
are the same gentleman who 
has been residing with Lord 
Tulliwuddle?”’ 

“T am unaware of a dupli- 
cate.” 

“And the uncle you allude 
to-—— ?” 

By a wave of his hand the 
Count referred him to the 
portrait upon the wall. Sir 
Justin now stared at it. 

“Bunker—Count Bunker,” 
he repeated in a musing tone, 
and then turned to the present 
holder of that dignity with a 
look in his eye which the ad- 
venturer disliked exceedingly. 

“T will confer with you 
later,” he observed. ‘“ Mac- 
kenzie, remove my port- 
manteau.” 

In a voice inaudible to the 
Count he gave another order, 
which was followed by Mac- 
kenzie also removing the 
Count’s clothes from their 
chair. 

“T say, Mackenzie!” ex- 
postulated Bunker, now begin- 
ning to feel seriously uneasy ; 
but, heedless of his protest, the 
butler hastened with them 
from the room. 

Then, with a grim smile and 
@ surprising alacrity of move- 
ment, Sir Justin changed the 
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key into the outside of the 
lock, passed through the door, 
and shut and locked it behind 


him. 

“The devil!” 
Count Bunker. 

Here was a pretty predica- 
ment! And the most ominous 
feature about it appeared to 
him to be the deliberation 
with which his captor had 
acted. It seemed that he had 
got himself into a worse scrape 
than he could estimate. 

He wasted no time in ex- 
amining his prison with an 
eye to the possibility of an 
escape, but it became very 
quickly evident that he was 
securely trapped. From the 
windows he could not see 
even a water-pipe within hail, 
and the door was unburstably 
ponderous. Besides, a gentle- 
man attired either in pyjamas 
or evening dress will natur- 
ally shrink from flight across 
country at nine o’clock in the 
morning. It seemed to the 
Count that he was as well 
in bed as anywhere else, and 
upon this opinion he acted. 

In about an hour’s time the 
door was cautiously unlocked, 
and a tray, containing some 
breakfast, laid upon the floor ; 
but at the same time he was 
permitted to see that a cordon 
of grooms and keepers guarded 
against his flight. He showed 
a wonderful appetite, all cir- 
cumstances considered, smoked 
a couple of cigars, and at last 
decided upon getting up and 
donning his evening clothes. 
Thereafter nothing occurred, 
beyond the arrival of a 
luncheon tray, till the after- 
noon was well advanced; by 
which time even his good 


ejaculated 
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spirits had become a. trifle 
damped, and his apprehen- 
sions considerably increased. 

At last his prison door was 
again thrown open, this time 
by Sir Justin himself. 

“Come in, my dear,” he 
said in a grave voice; and with 
a downcast eye and scarlet 
cheek the fair Julia met her 
guest again. 

Her father closed the door, 
and they seated themselves 
before their prisoner, who, 
after a profound obeisance to 
the lady, faced them from the 
edge of his bed with an air of 
more composure than he felt. 

“T await your explanation, 
Sir Justin,” he began, striking 
at once the note which seemed 
to him (so far as he could guess) 
most likely to be characteristic 
of an innocent and much-in- 
jured man. 

“You shall have it,” said 
Sir Justin grimly. “Julia, 
you asked this person to my 
house under the impression 
that he was the nephew of 


that particularly obnoxious 
fanatic, Count $Herbrand 
Bunker, and still engaged 


upon furthering his relative’s 
philanthropic and other vision- 
ary schemes.” 

“But isn’t he——” began 
Julia with startled eyes. 

*“T am Count Bunker,” said 
our hero firmly. 

“The nephew in question?” 
inquired Sir Justin. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Again Sir Justin turned to 
his daughter. 

“T have already told you 
what I think of your con- 
duct under any circumstances. 
What your feelings will be I 
can only surmise when I in- 
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form you that I have detained 
this adventurer here until I 
had time to despatch a wire 
and receive an answer from 
Scotland Yard.” 

Both Count and Julia started. 

“What, sir!” exclaimed 
Bunker. 

Quite unmoved by his pro- 
test, his captor continued, this 
time addressing him— 

“My memory, fortunately, is 
unusually excellent, and when 
you told me this morning who 
you were related to, I recalled 
at once something I had heard 
of your past career. It is now 
confirmed by the reply I re- 
ceived to my telegram.” 


* And what, Sir Justin, does. 


Scotland Yard have to say 
about me?” 

“Julia,” said her parent, 
“this unhappy young man did 
indeed profess for some time a 
regard for his uncle’s teach- 
ings, and even, I believe, ad- 
vocated them in writing. In 
this way he obtained the dis- 
posal of considerable funds 
contributed by unsuspicious 
persons for ostensibly philan- 
thropic purposes. About two 
years ago these funds and 
Count Bunker simultaneously 
disappeared, and your estim- 
able guest was last heard of 
under an assumed name in the 
republic of Uruguay.” 

Uncomfortable as his pre- 
dicament was, this picture of 
himself as the fraudulent phil- 
anthropist was too much for 
Bunker’s sense of humour, and 
to the extreme astonishment of 
his visitors he went off into a 
fit of laughter so hearty and 
prolonged that it was some 
time before he recovered his 
gravity. 
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‘“‘My dear friends,” he ex- 
claimed at last, “I am not 
that Bunker at all! In fact, 
I was only created a few 
weeks ago. Bring me back 
my clothes, and in return I'l] 
tell you a deuced sight funnier 
story even than that.” 

Sir Justin rose and led his 
daughter to the door. 

“You will have an oppor- 
tunity to-morrow,” he replied 
stiffly. “In the meantime I 
shall leave you to the enjoy- 
ment of the joke.” 

‘But, my dear sir 

Sir Justin turned his back, 
and the door closed upon him 
again. 

Count Bunker’s position was 
now less supportable than 
ever. 

“ Escape I must,” he thought. 

And hardly had he breathed 
the word when a gleam of his 
old luck seemed to return. He 
was standing by the window, 
and presently he observed a 
groom ride up on a bicycle, 
dismount, and push it through 
an outhouse door. Then the 
man strolled off, and he said to 
himself, with an uprising of his 
spirits,— 

“‘There’s my steed—if I could 
once get to it!” 

Then again he thought the 
situation over, and gradually 
the prospect of a midnight ride 
on a bicycle over a road he had 
only once traversed, clad in his 
emblazoned socks and _ blue- 
lapelled coat, appeared rather 
less entertaining than another 
night’s confinement. So he lit 
his last cigar, threw himself on 
the bed, and resigned himself 
to the consolations of an inno- 
cent heart and a practical 
philosophy. 


” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The clearness of the Count’s 
conscience may be gauged when 
it is narrated that no sooner 
had he dismissed the stump of 
his cigar towards the grate 
than he dropped into a peace- 
ful doze, and remained placidly 
unconscious of his perils for the 
space of an hour or more. He 
was then awakened by the 
sound of a key being gently 
turned, and his opening eyes 
rested upon a charming vision 
of Julia Wallingford framed in 
the outline of the door. 

“Hush!” she whispered; “I— 
Ihave brought a note for you!” 

Smoothing his hair as he met 
her, the Count thanked her with 
an air of considerable feeling, 
and took from her hand a 
twisted slip of paper. 

“It was brought by a 
messenger—a man in a kilt, 
who came in a motor car. I 
didn’t know whether father 
would let you have it, so I 
brought it up myself.” 

“Ts the messenger waiting?” 

“No; he went straight off 
again.” 

Unrolling the scrap, he read 
this brief message scrawled in 
pencil and evidently in dire 
haste— 


“ Allis lost! I am prisoner! 
Go straightway to London for 
help from my Embassy. 

“R. von B.” 

“Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed aloud. 

“Ts it bad news?” asked 
Julia, with a solicitude that in- 
stantly suggested possibilities 
to his fertile brain. 


“Horribly!” he said. “It 
tells of a calamity that has 
befallen a very dear friend of 
mine! Oh, Rudolph, Rudolph! 
And I a helpless prisoner !” 

As he anticipated, this out- 
burst of emotion was not with- 
out its effect. 

“‘T am so sorry!” she said. 
“T—TI don’t believe, Count 
Bunker, you are as guilty as 
father says!” 

“IT swear to you I am 
not!” 

“Can I—help you?” 

He thought swiftly. 

“Is there any one about the 
house just now?” 

“Oh yes; the keeper is 
stationed in the hall!” 

“Miss Wallingford, if you 
would atone for a deep injury 
which you have inadvertently 
done an innocent man, bring 
me fifty feet of stout rope! 
And, I say, see that the door 
of the bicycle house is left un- 
locked. Will you do this?” 

“T—T'll try.” 

A sound on the stairs alarmed 
her, and with a fleeting smile 
of sympathy she was gone and 
the door locked upon him 
once more. 

Again the time passed slowly 
by, and he was left to ponder 
over the critical nature of the 
situation as revealed by the 
luckless Baron’s intelligence. 
Clearly he must escape to-night, 
at all hazards. 

“What's that? My rope?” 
he wondered. 

But it was only the arrival 
of his dinner, brought as before 
upon a tray and set just within 
the door, as though they feared 
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for the bearer’s life should he 
venture within reach of this 


desperate adventurer from 
Uruguay. 

“A very large dish for a 
very small appetite,” he 


thought, as he bore his meal 
over to the bed and drew his 
chair up before it. 

It looked indeed as though 
a roasted goose must be be- 
neath the cover. He raised it, 
and there, behold! lay a large 
coil of excellent new rope. The 
Count chuckled. 

“Commend me to the heart 
and the wit of woman! What 
man would ever have provided 
so dainty a dish as this? Un- 
less, indeed” (he had the 
breadth of mind to add), “it 
happened to be a charming 
adventuress who was in 
trouble.” 

Drinking the half pint of 
moderate claret which they 
had allowed him to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of all true- 
hearted women, he could not 
help regretting that his im- 
prisoned confederate should be 
so unlikely to enjoy similar 
good fortune. 

“He went too far with those 
two dear girls. A woman de- 
ceived as he has deceived them 
will never forgive him. They’d 
stand sentry at his cell-door 
sooner than let the poor Baron 
escape,” he reflected commiser- 
atively, and sighed to think of 
the disastrous effect this mis- 
hap might have both upon his 
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and behold now the Baron 
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friend’s diplomatic career and 
domestic felicity. 

While waiting for the dusk 
to deepen, and endeavouring to 
console himself for the lack of 
cigars with the poor remedy 
of cigarettes, he employed his 
time profitably in tying a 
series of double knots upon the 
line of rope. Then at last, 
when he could see the stars 
bright above the trees and hear 
no sound in the house, he 
pulled his bed softly to the 
open window, and to it fastened 
one end of his rope securely, 
The other he quietly let drop, 
and, losing not an instant, fol- 
lowed it hand under hand, 
murmuring anathemas on the 
rough wall that so scraped his 
evening trousers. 

On tiptoe he stole to the 
door through which the bicycle 
had gone. It yielded to a 
push, and once inside he ven- 
tured to strike a match. 

“By Gad! I’ve a choice of 
half a dozen,” he exclaimed. 

It need scarcely be said that 
he selected the best; and after 
slitting with his pocket-knife 
the tyres of all the others, he 
mounted and pedalled quietly 
down the drive. The lodge 
gates stood open; the road, a 
trifle muddy but clear of all 
traffic, stretched visible for a 
long way in the starlight; the 
breeze blew fair behind him. 

“May Providence guide me 
to the station,” he prayed, and 
rode off into the night. 


XXXILI. 
von Blitzenberg, diplomatist 


and premier baron of Bavaria, 
engaged in unhappy argument 
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with himself. Unhappy, be- 
cause his reason, though so 
carefully trained from the 
kindergarten upwards, proved 
unable to combat the dismal 
onsets of superstition. 

“Pooh! who cares for an 
old picture?” Reason would 
reiterate. 

“Tt is an omen,” said Super- 
stition simply; and Reason 
stood convicted as an empty 
braggart. 

But if Time be the great 
healer, Dinner is at least a 
clever quack, and when he and 
old Mr Rentoul had consumed 
wellnigh a bottle and a half 
of their host’s port between 
them, the outlook became 
much less gloomy. A particu- 
larly hilarious evening in the 
drawing-room completed the 
triumph of mind over what 
he was now able to term 
“jost nonsense,” and he slept 
that night as soundly as the 
Count was simultaneously 
slumbering in Sir Justin’s bed- 
room. And there was no un- 
pleasant awakening in the 
Baron’s case. On the contrary, 
all nature seemed in a con- 
spiracy to make the last day 
of his adventure pleasant. The 
sun shone brightly, his razors 
had an excellent edge, sausages 
were served for breakfast, and 
when he joined the family 
afterwards he found them as 
affectionately kind as a circle 
of relations. In fact, the Baron 
had dropped more than one 
hint the night before of such a 
nature that they had some 
reason for supposing relation- 
ship imminent. It is true Eva 
was a little disappointed that 
the actual words were not yet 
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said, and when he made an 
airy reference to paying a fare- 
well call that morning upon 
their neighbours at Lincoln 
Lodge, she exhibited so much 
disapproval in her air that he 
said at once— 

“ Ach, vell, I shall jost go 
after lonch and be back in an 
hour and a half. I jost vish to 
say good-bye, zat is all.” 

Little guessing how much 
was to hang upon this post- 
ponement, he drove over after 
luncheon with a mind entirely 
reassured. With only an after- 
noon to be safely passed, no 
mishap, he was sure, could 
possibly happen now. If in- 
deed the Maddisons chose to 
be offended with him, why, 
then, his call would merely be 
the briefer, and he would re- 
commend Eva for the post of 
Lady Tulliwuddle without 
qualification. It was his critics 
who had reason to fear, not he. 

Miss Maddison was at home, 
the staff of footmen assured 
him, and, holding his head as 
high as a chieftain should, he 
strode into her sanctuary. 

“Do I disturb you?” 

He asked this with a quicker 
beating heart. Not Eleanor 
alone, but her father and Ri 
confronted him, and it was 
very plain to see that a tempest 
was in the brewing. Her eyes 
were bright with tears and 
indignation ; their brows heavy 
with formidable frowns. At 
the first moment of his enter- 
ing, extreme astonishment at 
seeing him was clearly their 
dominant emotion, and as evi- 
dently it rapidly developed 
into a seutiment even less 
hospitable. 
3G 
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“‘ Why, this beats the devil!” 
ejaculated Mr Maddison; and 
for a moment this was the sole 
response to his inquiry. 

The next to speak was Ri— 

“ Show it him, Poppa! Con- 
front him with the evidence !” 

With ominous deliberation 
the millionaire picked up a 
newspaper from the floor, where 
apparently it had been crumpled 
and flung, smoothed out the 
creases, and approached the 
Baron till their noses were in 
danger of collision. While 
executing this manceuvre the 
silence was only broken by the 
suppressed sobbing of his 
daughter. Then at last he 
spoke. 

“Our mails, sir, have just 
arrived. This, sir, is ‘The 
Times’ newspaper, published 
in the city of London yester- 
day morning.” 

He shook it in the Baron’s 
face with a sudden vehemence 
that caused that nobleman to 
execute an abrupt movement 
backwards. 

“Take it,” continued the 
millionaire,—“ take it, sir, and 
explain this if you can!” 

So confused had the Baron’s 
mind become already that it 
was with difficulty he could 
decipher the following petrify- 
ing announcement— 

“Tulliwuddle—Herringay.— 
In London, privately, Lord 
Tulliwuddle to Constance, 
daughter of Robert Herrin- 
gay.” 

The Baron’s brain reeled. 

“‘Here is another paragraph 
that may interest you,” pursued 
Mr Maddison, turning the paper 
outside in with an alarmingly 
vigorous movement, and pre- 
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senting a short paragraph for 
the Baron’s inspection. This 
ran— 


“PEER AND ACTRESS. 


‘“ As announced in our mar- 
riage column, the wedding took 
place yesterday, privately, of 
Lord Tulliwuddle, kinsman 
and heir of the late peer of 
that name, so well known in 
London and Scottish society, 
and Miss Constance Herringay, 
better known as ‘Connie Fitz 
Aubyn,’ of the Gaiety Theatre. 
It is understood that the young 
couple have departed for the 
Mediterranean.” 

In the few seconds given him 
to prepare his mind, the Baron 
desperately endeavoured to 
imagine what the resourceful 
Bunker would say or do under 
these awful circumstances. 

“Well, sir?” said Mr Maddi- 
son. 

“Tt is a lie!” 

“A lie?” 

Ri laughed scornfully. 

“*Mean to say no such mar- 
riage took place?” 

“Tt vas not me.” 

“Who was it, then?” 

“ Anozzer man, perhaps.” 

“ Another Lord Tulliwuddle?” 
inquired the millionaire. 

“Zey have made a mistake 
mit ze name. Yes, zat is how.” 

“Can it be possible?” cried 
Eleanor eagerly, her grief for 
the moment forgotten. 

“No,” said her father ; “it is 
not possible. The announce- 
ment is confirmed by the 
paragraph, A mistake is 
inconceivable.” 

The Baron thought he per- 
ceived a brilliant idea. 

“Ach, it is ze ozzer Tolly- 
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voddle !” he exclaimed. 
zat is it, of course.” 

“You mean to say there is 
another peerage of Tulli- 
wuddle ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Fetch Debrett, Ri!” 

But Ri had already not only 
fetched Debrett, but found the 
place. 

“ A darned lie. Thought so,” 
he observed succinctly. 

The luckless diplomatist was 
now committed to perdition. 

“Tt is not in ze books,” he 
explained. “It is bot a 
baronetcy.” 

“A baronetcy !” 

“ And illegitimate also.” 

“Sir,” burst forth Ri, “you 
are a thundering liar! Is this 
your marriage notice?” 

The Baron changed his 
tactics. 

“Yes!” he declared. 

Eleanor screamed. 

“Don’t fuss, Eleanor,” said 
her father kindly. ‘That 
ain't true, anyhow. Why, 
the day before yesterday he 
was throwing that darned 
hammer.” 

“Which came down last 
night in our yard with the 
head burst!” added Ri con- 
temptuously. “Found you out 
there too!” 

“Is that so!” exclaimed his 
father. 

“That is so, sir!” 

The three looked at him, and 
it was hard to say whether 
indignation or contempt was 
more prominent in their faces. 
This was more than he could 
endure. 

“T vill not be so looked at!” 
he cried ; “I vill leave you!” 

“No, you won’t!” said Ri. 


“So! 
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And the Baron saw his 
retreat cut off by the athletic 
and determined young man. 

“‘Before you leave, we have 
one or two questions to ask 
you,” said Mr Maddison. “Are 
you Lord Tulliwuddle, or are 
you not?” 

“Yes!— No!” replied the 
Baron. 

“Which, sir?” 

Expanding his chest, he 
made the awe-inspiring an- 
nouncement,— 

“T am moch greater zan 
Tollyvoddle! I am ze Baron 
Rudolph von Blitzenberg!”’ 

* Another darned lie!” com- 
mented Ri. 

Mr Maddison laughed sar- 
donically ; while Eleanor, with 
flashing eyes, now joined in 
the attack upon the hapless 
nobleman. 

“You wretched creature! 
Isn’t it enough to have 
shammed to be one peer with- 
out shamming to be another?” 

“Bot Iam! Ja, I swear to 
you! Can you not see zat I 
am noble?” 

“‘ Curiously enough we can’t,” 
replied Mr Maddison. 

But his daughter’s scepticism 
was a little shaken by the 
fervour of his assurances. 

“But, Poppa, perhaps he 
may be a German peer.” 

“German waiter, 
likely!” sneered Ri. “What 
shall we do with him? Tar 
and feathers, I guess, would 
just about suit his complaint.” 

“No, Ri, no,” said his father 
cautiously. ‘Remember we 
are no longer beneath the 
banner of freedom. In this 
benighted country it might 
lead into trouble. Guess we 
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can find him accommodation, 
though, in that bit of genuine 
antique above the harness- 
room. It’s fitted with a pretty 
substantial lock. We'll make 
Dugald M‘Culloch responsible 
for this Baron till the police 
take him over.” 

Vain were the Baron’s pro- 
tests; and upon the appear- 
ance of Dugald M‘Culloch, 
fisherman and factotum to the 
millionaire, accompanied by 
three burly satellites, vain, he 
perceived, would be the most 
desperate resistance. He pled 
the privileges of a foreign 
diplomatist, threatened a de- 
scent of the German army 
upon Lincoln Lodge, guaranteed 
an intimate acquaintance with 
the American ambassador— 
“Who vill make you sorry for 
zis!”—but all without mov- 
ing Mr Maddison’s resolution. 
Even Eleanor whispered a word 


for him and was repulsed, for 
he overheard her father reply- 
ing to her— 

‘No, no, Eleanor; no more 
a diplomatist than you would 
have been Lady Tulliwuddle. 


Guess I know what I’m 
doing.” 

Whereupon the late Lord 
Tulliwuddle, kilt and all, was 
conveyed by a guard of six tall 
men and deposited in the bit of 
genuine antique above the 
harness-room. This proved to 
be a small chamber in a thick- 
walled wing of the original 
house, now part of the back 
premises; and there, with his 
face buried in his hands, the 
poor prisoner moaned aloud— 


“Oh, my life, she is ge- 
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blasted! I am undone! oh, I 
am lost!” 

“Will it be so bad as that, 
indeed ?” 

He looked up with a start, 
and perceived Dugald, his 
jailor, gazing upon him with 
an expression of indescribable 
sagacity. 

“The master will be send- 
ing me with his car to tell the 
folks at Hechnahoul,” added 
Dugald. 

Still the Baron failed to 
comprehend the exchange of 
favours suggested by his jailor’s 
sympathetic voice. 

“Go, zen!” he muttered, and 
bent his head. 

“You will not be wishing 
to send no messages to your 
friends?” 

At last the prisoner under- 
stood. Fora sovereign Dugald 
promised to convey a note to 
the Count; for five he under- 
took to bribe the chauffeur to 
convey him to The Lash, 
when he learned where that 
gentleman was to be found. 
And he further decided to be 
faithful to his trust, since, as 
he prudently reflected— 

‘Tf he will be a real chentle- 
man after all, it shall not be 
well to be hard with him. And 
if he will not be, nobody shall 
know.” 

The Baron felt a trifle less 
hopeless now, yet so black did 
the prospect remain that he 
firmly believed he should never 
be able to raise his head again 
and meet the gaze of his fellow- 
men—not at least if he stayed 
in that room till the police 
arrived. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE VOLUNTEER PROBLEM. 


OF all the knotty problems 
which await Mr MHaldane’s 
solution, none is apparently 
more insoluble than that of the 
Volunteers. Mr Haldane has, 
quite rightly, thrown over- 
board his predecessor’s plan, 
which was, put shortly, to 
treat the volunteers as beings 
who, useless in their existing 
organisation, might serve as a 
reserve to fill up the depleted 
ranks of our regular army in 
a campaign out of the country. 

The demerits of this scheme 
are obvious. In the first place, 
there is the dubious honesty of 
enrolling men for one purpose 
and then expecting them to 
volunteer for another. More- 
over, it is clearly a wasteful 
plan to pay a volunteer his 
capitation grant merely on the 
off-chance that he may allow 
himself to be sent on foreign 
service when the pinch comes. 
If a volunteer reserve for the 
regular army is all that is 
desired, the men must be en- 
rolled with the clear under- 
standing that they are liable 
to be sent, in the event of 
war, to any spot on earth; 
otherwise every penny spent 
on @ man who means to stay 
at home, come what may, is 
a penny wasted. That it 
would be possible to form a 
considerable volunteer reserve, 
liable to foreign service in time 
of war, appears a reasonable 
supposition. The Admiralty 
have thought it worth while 
to raise between four and five 
thousand naval volunteer re- 


serve men, who are liable to 
service all the world over at 
the discretion of the authorities 
at Whitehall. Many of these 
mén are old “dry-bob” volun- 
teers, who left their battalions 
in disgust at the treatment 
meted out to them by the War 
Office; and, roughly speaking, 
the volunteer seaman is very 
much the same type of man 
whom you find in the ranks of 
the best Metropolitan or Liver- 
pool or Glasgow land volunteer 
corps. That the force may 
have to fight abroad appears 
to stimulate recruiting rather 
than otherwise. The men 
feel that they are being taken 
seriously, and are really a 
reserve, not an inchoate body 
whose functions nobody ap- 
pears able to define. The 
Admiralty give them a gener- 
ous allowance of instructors, 
one to every hundred men, 
who are old petty officers 
and chief petty officers, 
R.N.; and they are about the 
only volunteer corps in the 
country who have no difficulty 
in obtaining recruits. 

They are rapidly acquiring a 
thorough and practical know- 
ledge of the duties which 
they may some day be called 
on to perform. A considerable 
proportion of them has been to 
sea in one or other of the ships 
in commission in reserve, the 
“nucleus ships” as they are 
called,—and, to judge from the 
reports of the officers under 
whom they served, did exceed- 
ingly well. Their conduct was 
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excellent; they were invari- 
ably on the best of terms with 
the ship’s company; and the 
comparatively humble duties 
assigned to them (loading num- 
bers in the casemates, ammuni- 
tion parties, and so forth) were 
intelligently performed, even if 
the absolute smartness of the 
long- service seaman was 
absent, 

The moral to be drawn is 
that the half-trained but will- 
ing and intelligent man may 
be of quite considerable service 
if he is set to work side by side 
with perfectly trained pro- 
fessional fighters. Fortified by 
their example and sustained 
by their discipline, he becomes 
a very useful auxiliary, and 
may, if rightly used, go some 
way towards solving the prob- 
lem of how to provide those 
numbers which, as every one 
knows, can alone annihilate, 
whether afloat or ashore. 

It cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon, however, that the 
primary object of the land 
volunteer forces is to make it 
possible for every unit and 
every man of the regular army 
to leave this country if the 
need should arise. The ques- 
tion as to whether they can or 
can not be utilised as a reserve 
is really a subsidiary one. Our 
army is small, but, unlike the 
other nations of Europe, we 
can be reasonably certain of 
being able to move it to any 
part of the world in time of 
war. Hence it may become a 
potent weapon indeed, if pro- 
perly used. But it is so small 
(and the cost prohibits a bigger 
one) that every man of it will 
be wanted if decisive results 
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are to be obtained. Could we, 
at the present moment, in the 
event of war with France or 
Germany, safely send out of the 
country all our regular troops 
(and I include the bulk of 
the militia in the term, consider- 
ing that they would be wanted 
for lines of communication 
and garrisons), no matter how 
apparently assured that very 
shifty goddess called Com- 
mand of the Sea might be? 
Pace Mr Balfour, few soldiers 
or sailors on the active list can 
be found to answer yes, un- 
hesitatingly, to the question; 
and even if professional opinion 
said yes, unprofessional opinion 
would say no, and decisive 
results might, nay, almost cer- 
tainly would, be missed for lack 
of the men kept at home in 
deference to public opinion. 


Unless the public knew that 
there was a second line capable 


of dealing with thirty or forty 
thousand Continental troops, it 
may pretty well be taken for 
granted that a considerable 
portion of the first line of 
offence —i.e., of the regular 
army — would be retained in 
this country. Nor would the 
public instinct be very far 
wrong. We have kept the 
volunteer force alive for very 
many years on the supposition 
that a “raid,” though most 
unlikely, is a possibility to be 
reckoned with; and the ex- 
treme “blue water” theory 
that first of all a raid is im- 
possible if our navy is un- 
defeated, and that, secondly, if 
the navy is beaten, even tem- 
porarily, we may as well throw 
up the sponge at once, has 
found little support till Mr 
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Balfour gave it an official 
sanction. But Mr Balfour’s 
official sanction would avail 
little in the eyes of a people 
whose nerves were on edge 
amidst the alarms and the 
imminent dangers of war with 
a neighbouring Power. 

There is also the question of 
preserving order in our big 
towns if ever we felt the pinch 
of famine. The chances are, 
however, that history would 
repeat itself, and that the worst 
time would come when peace 
had been declared. War in- 
evitably gives a great artificial 
stimulus to many trades; and 
unless our rivers and ports 
were all blockaded (a conting- 
ency that need hardly be taken 
into account), it would seem 
likely that even if the price of 
food - stuffs rose the great 
masses of our working-classes 
would for the most part be 
able to stand the strain. If 
the unruly element made them- 
selves conspicuous during the 
early days of a war, it would 
no doubt be one reason the 
more for timid folk to urge in 
favour of keeping a body of 
regular troops in the country. 
Volunteers trained on the pres- 
ent system would make the 
worst of shepherds for such 
turbulent flocks; in coping 
with a mob it is every whit 
as important to have properly 
trained officers and men as in a 
tussle with a disciplined enemy. 
Any one who has witnessed the 
failure of our volunteer bat- 
talions to deal successfully 
with good-tempered but un- 
ruly crowds in the London 
streets at times of rejoicing, 
and the perfect success of the 
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regular battalions in solving 
the same problem, will realise 
the truth of this. 

Briefly, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the advanced “blue water” 
theorists are right: if they are 
wrong, an efficient volunteer 
army, able to deal with a raid 
of say forty thousand men, is 
an imperative necessity; and 
even if they are right, a volun- 
teer army that the country 
knew to be efficient is the only 
device which would steady 
people’s nerves to the point of 
allowing the whole of the regu- 
lar forces to leave the country. 
At the present time, although 
the volunteers have lived down 
much of the ridicule that used 
to be their lot, it cannot be said 
that there is a single member 
of either service or of the in- 
telligent public who would 
claim that they were, or ever 
had been, capable of standing 
up in battle against a highly 
trained, organised, and equipped 
Continental army. 

If any one desires to appre- 
ciate the defects of a volun- 
teer army let him turn to 
Colonel Henderson’s ‘Life of 
Stonewall Jackson.’ The men 
who fought on both sides dur- 
ing the Civil War in America 
were of the stuff to make 
splendid soldiers — better ma- 
terial, it is to be feared, than 
could easily be found now- 
adays in this country. Lord 
Wolseley, who lived for many 
days among the contending 
armies, tells us, in his preface 
to Colonel Henderson’s book, 
that “if any nation could im- 
provise an army at short notice 
it would be the United States, 
for its men, all round, are more 
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hardy, more self-reliant, and 
quicker to learn than those of 
older communities.” Yet we 
find during the first two years 
of the war that the men, though 
not lacking in courage individ- 
ually, had no cohesion, no dis- 
cipline—were, in fact, speaking 
generally, only armed mobs 
that would have offered little 
resistance to a much smaller 
number of regular troops. Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion, that if the 
North had been able, early in 
1861, to put into the field one 
army corps of regular troops 
the war would have ended in a 
few months, is well known and 
can hardly be gainsaid. It is 
tantamount to saying that 


thirty or forty thousand pro- 
perly trained men could have 
done what a quarter of a million 
untrained men were totally un- 
able to do, and few students of 
military history would contra- 


dict the assertion. In various 
pregnant passages Colonel 
Henderson describes the strag- 
gling that obtained among the 
volunteer armies; the perpetual 
absences without leave, not 
only of the privates but of the 
regimental officers; the utter 
lack of respect or obedience 
paid by the men to their 
officers ; the continual failure 
of the volunteer officers of all 
ranks to understand the con- 
ditions and duties of warfare ; 
the haphazard character of the 
earlier actions, occasioned by 
the ignorance of staff- work dis- 
played by both sides, though 
in this last respect the South 
were not such terrible offenders 
as the North. The behaviour 
of the few battalions of regulars 
which the North possessed was 
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in very marked contrast to 
that of the other troops. In 
the vivid account of the rout of 
the Federals at the first battle 
of Bull Run, we read that 


“the regular battalion, composed of 
young soldiers, but led by experienced 
officers, alone preserved its discipline, 
moving steadily in close order through 
the throng of fugitives, and checking 
the pursuing troops by its firm and 
confident bearing. The remainder of 
the army dissolved into a mob. It 
was not that the men were completely 
demoralised, but simply that discip- 
line had not become a habit. They 
had marched as individuals, going 
just so far as they pleased ; they had 
fought as individuals, bravely enough, 
but with little combination; and 
when they found that they were 
beaten, as individuals they retreated.” 


Yet these men had _ been 
drilled assiduously in their 
battalions for more than three 
months, and might have been 
supposed capable of a certain 
amount of cohesion on the field 
of battle. 

It took the North two years 
to evolve an army worthy of 
the name out of their patri- 
otic volunteers, at the cost 
of many thousands of lives 
and many millions of money. 
Colonel Henderson rubs _ the 
moral in :— 


“ Numbers, even if they amount to 
millions, are useless, and worse than 
useless, without training and organ- 
isation ; the more men that are col- 
lected on the battlefield, the more 
crushing and far-reaching their de- 
feat. Nor can the theory be sustained 
that a small army invading a rich and 
populous country would be ‘stung to 
death’ by the number of its foes, even 
if they dared not oppose it in the 
open field. Of what avail were the 
stupendous efforts of the French Re- 
public in 1870-71? Enormous armies 
were raised and equipped ; the ranks 
were filled with brave men; the 
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generals were not unskilful ; and yet 
time after time they were defeated 
by the far inferior forces of their 
seasoned enemies.” 


Besides the authorities al- 
ready mentioned, another Brit- 
ish officer, who has written a 
most thoughtful and interest- 
ing account of the later phases 
of the War of Secession, may 
be quoted in this connection :— 


“The men and women who had 
crossed the Atlantic to face unknown 
difficulties and perils, and their im- 
mediate descendants, found in the 
task of extracting wealth from the 
virgin prairies, forests, and moun- 
tains of a new continent all that they 
required to keep them fit in the 
struggle for life. Moreover, a great 
proportion of the men in America 
were accustomed to handle firearms, 
and a very considerable number were 
expert riders.” * 


The American volunteer may 
almost be said to have begun 
where our own leave off. The 
great populations of our towns 
appear to be possessed of one, 
and one only, of the qualities 
that go to make up a good 
soldier, namely, physical cour- 
age—a quality, it is true, with- 
out which all others are useless, 
but which is common to all, or 
almost all, the nations of the 
earth, and which is by itself of 
little value. Our townsfolk 
are lacking in resource, are 
quite unused to firearms, and 
have never been on horseback 
in their lives. The spirit which 
animates them is one impatient 
of discipline or restraint; the 
gospel of the day is that Jack 
is as good as his master, or 
rather that Jack has no 
master; and it is certain that 
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in many cases they play at 
being soldiers only because 
they like the occasional “ march- 
out” with their friends, a smart 
uniform, or a day at the rifle- 
range with money prizes 
brought by a handicap within 
reach of even the worst 
shots. 

Many volunteers there are, 
of course, who are animated 
by a fine spirit of loyalty to 
king and country, and who 
spend a considerable amount 
of time and money in doing 
all they possibly can to per- 
fect themselves in the mili- 
tary art. But they are in a 
small minority, and do not 
appreciably leaven the mass. 
There is no guarantee that 
on the field of battle an Eng- 
lish volunteer battalion would 
not be dissipated as quickly 
as were the American volun- 
teers at Bull Run,—not from 
cowardice, but simply from 
want of discipline. Perhaps 
an exception may be made in 
favour of a few battalions who 
contain within their ranks a 
large proportion of old public 
school boys. <A public school 
is one of the few places left 
where discipline and obedi- 
ence are still taught and 
gladly practised. But im- 
agine the more usual type 
of battalion straggling along 
in the mud and sleet and cold 
of a December day at the end 
of a fifteen-mile march. Many 
of them will have fallen out 
from sheer physical distress, 
—the standard of physique is 
lamentably low in most corps. 
Their tents will be badly 





1 Captain Cecil Battine, The Crisis of the Confederacy. 
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pitched, in the worst place 
available; they will not know 
how to make the best of their 
discomforts, and their officers 
will not be able to show them 
how to do so. Their physical 
misery will beget mental de- 
generation. Commands will 
not be obeyed, precautions 
will be omitted, cohesion will 
vanish. 

In many rural battalions, 
where the companies are scat- 
tered, the officers hardly know 
one another, and the men do 
not know their officers. There 
is often a furious jealousy be- 
tween the town companies and 
the country companies, and 
the small squire who is a 
lieutenant probably heartily 
despises the town solicitor 
who may be a captain. 

Very few indeed of the offi- 
cers have a working know- 
ledge of the duties that would 


be required of them in the 


field. They learn a certain 
amount of barrack-square drill 
during the month’s course that 
they are supposed to take at 
Chelsea barracks or elsewhere, 
though many corps do not 
insist even on this meagre 
amount of training. There 
are not nearly enough of 
them, and a large proportion 
are men quite unfit for a 
commission; for though in 
these democratic days it may 
be unpalatable to many people, 
yet it is strictly true that, 
except in the rarest instances, 
the Englishman will only obey 
implicitly that man who is 
what is generally called a 
gentleman,—this, not only in 
matters military, but in all 
departments of life. 
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Even in the _ s0- called 
“crack” corps there is sure 
to be a very long list indeed 
of men who perform only the 
minimum number of drills to 
qualify for their grant, and 
most of these drills are so 
many ‘Boxer exercises,” ab- 
solutely useless. Such men 
often hardly know another 
soul in their company — do 
not know the name of the 
sergeant of their section or of 
the lieutenant of their half- 
company. Yet the command- 
ing officer cannot get rid of 
this rubbish, because he must 
have the grant that their mis- 
called “efficiency” earns for 
the corps. The colonel him- 
self is invariably patriotic and 
keen, or he would not be 
where he is; but the prin- 
cipal duty of the adjutant, 
the one regular officer of the 
battalion, is too often only to 
save the untrained colonel 
from making a fool of him- 
self. 

Briefly, our volunteer force 
is absolutely useless for the 
purpose for which it is pre- 
sumably intended: thinking 
volunteers know it; the coun- 
try knows it; the fact is 
patent. The only raison @étre 
that can be pleaded for it is 
that it may furnish a few 
half-trained recruits to our 
regular army in time of need,— 
surely the most ludicrous and 
extravagant way of recruit- 
ing that could possibly be 
devised. 

What, then, can be done? 
In the first place, it will 
be useful to have as many 
more or less trained men as 
possible, who can be sent to 
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any part of the world to fill 
up the gaps in the regular bat- 
talions caused by disease or 
wounds. These men, with 
their volunteer officers, en- 
rolled under the liability of 
being sent abroad, should be 
formed into volunteer reserve 
battalions, affiliated, perhaps, 
to some regular battalion or 
group of regular battalions. 
Their training need not be 
very different to that which 
now obtains, except in the 
matter of shooting, which 
should be especially studied ; 
but their physique would have 
to be considerably above the 
present standard. The large 
towns would almost certainly 
be able to find enough men 
under these conditions for 
a reserve battalion or two. 
Country towns might be able 
to raise @ company; even a 
squad should be formed where 
suitable recruits were obtain- 
able. Every encouragement 
should be given to the volun- 
teer officers of this reserve. 
They should have the goid 
lace which at present is denied 
to volunteers, and should be 
allowed to serve with a regular 
battalion for long periods if 
they could conveniently do so. 
It should not be their busi- 
ness to train their men so 
much as to train themselves; 
there should be a regular non- 
commissioned officer instructor 
for each company, who, as his 
men were drafted off to the 
front, would fill up the ranks 
by training the recruits. It 
should be said that there 
would be no question of these 
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battalions going to the front 
as battalions. One reason 
why the Federals could at 
first make no headway against 
the South was because they 
kept on sending fresh regi- 
ments of raw recruits into 
the first line instead of filling 
up the battle-emptied ranks 
of the regiments which had 
seen some fighting. The 
training and organisation of 
these reserve battalions would 
not be sufficient to allow of 
their standing up against a 
disciplined foe; their proper 
réle would be to make good 
the casualties in the regular 
line, as in South Africa, where 
volunteers incorporated in line 
regiments did first-rate work. 
Many instances of their con- 
sistently excellent behaviour 
in this réle could easily be 
found, but one must suffice :-— 


“The British losses on this day 
ee peep 8, 1900] were thirteen 

illed and twenty-five wounded ; but 
of these thirty-eight no less than half 
were accounted for by one of those 
strange malignant freaks which can 
neither be foreseen nor prevented. 
A shrapnel shell, fired at an incred- 
ible distance, burst right over the 
Volunteer Company of the Gordons, 
who were marching in column. 
Nineteen men fell; but it is worth 
recording that, smitten so suddenly 
and so terribly, the gallant volun- 
teers continued to advance as stead- 
ily as before this misfortune befell 
them.” ?! 


A triumph, indeed, for the 
citizen-soldiers, to be accounted 
worthy of a place in the roll of 
brave men who have won so 
many laurels for that famous 
Highland regiment. 

The great regimental ma- 





1 Conan Doyle, History of the Great Boer War, p. 508. 
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chine, with its smooth and 
irresistible working, must soon 
wear off the angles and remodel 
the imperfections of the volun- 
teers incorporated therein. It 
appears certain that a highly 
valuable reserve, on the lines 
thus briefly indicated, could be 
formed consisting of about fifty 
thousand men. 

We now come to what has 
been already stated to be the 
principal object of any volun- 
teer force. The “blue water” 
extremists would probably have 
it that nothing more could 
profitably be done with volun- 
teer effort: that as even a raid 
is unthinkable (quite an un- 
provable proposition), it is no 
use spending a farthing on any 
man who will not fight outside 
the country. But, for the 
reasons already stated, it is not 
right that, having created a 
Volunteer Reserve for service 
outside the country, we should 
then piously fold our hands and 
say that there is no more to 
be done. To recapitulate: the 
extreme “ blue water” theory is 
not universally accepted, and 
it may be that it is a true 
theory only if not pushed too 
far; and even if it is true, it 
may almost be taken for 
granted that public opinion 
would never allow this country 
to be utterly depleted of all 
efficient troops during a first- 
class war, more especially if 
the bulk of the fleet were away 
from home waters. 

The main question, then, is 
this: Can we create a Home 
Volunteer Army that would be 
fit to meet an equal number 
of trained conscript troops for 
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the same money that we now 
spend on a very inefficient 
force? If not, we must, in the 
event of war with our neigh- 
bours, be prepared to keep a 
very considerable fraction of 
our highly precious regular 
army kicking their heels in 
this country when they would 
assuredly be very badly wanted 
elsewhere, or else to handicap 
the fleet in the same way. We 
must have a volunteer force, if 
at all, capable of out-thinking, 
outmarching, outmanceuvring, 
and outfighting the conscripts; 
forts or earthworks are usually 
a waste of money in any country, 
particularly so here where there 
is an enormous coast-line to 
defend. It may be taken ab- 
solutely for granted that no 
raiding genera! will be kind 
enough to go out of his way to 
attack the Dorking forts, or 
other grotesque strong places 
which a foolish but past genera- 
tion saw fit to waste money 
upon. 

Again turning to the Ameri- 
can War, that war which every 
volunteer officer ought to know 
by heart, we find that the first 
and principal cause of failure, 
on both sides, was lack of 
trained officers. The South 
had the best of it for two years, 
chiefly because the bulk of the 
officers of the old United States 
regular army that existed be- 
fore the war were Southerners, 
who naturally became Confed- 
erates when the crisis came. 
There were not very many of 
them, but there were enough 
for most of the higher com- 
mands, and the Southern Army 
in consequence secured a greater 
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amount of cohesion (when Mr 
Davis left things alone) than 
did the Federals. Clearly, then, 
we must fill up the higher 
commands — divisional and 
brigade — of our home army 
with professional soldiers, and 
it is worthy of note that a step 
has already been taken in this 
direction by the appointment 
of regular brigadiers, who are 
to be responsible for the train- 
ing of the battalions in their 
brigade. The various staffs 
should be formed in time of 
peace, and should be carefully 
trained by the general who 
would control them in time of 
war. There would probably 


be a few volunteer officers of 
sufficient leisure to undergo the 
necessary training of a staff- 
officer. 

Shortly, all the higher com- 
mands, and the staff of two 
army corps, say of seventy 


thousand men, should be care- 
fully formed of picked men. 
As to the battalion units, one 
non - commissioned officer in 
each company should be a 
regular; and such appoint- 
ments should be made a prize 
for men of long service and 
good conduct. JBesides the 
adjutant, the colonel should 
always be a regular (whether on 
the active or on the retired list), 
and there should be regular 
officers attached to the battalion 
in the proportion of one (captain 
or lieutenant) to each company : 
these appointments should last 
for not more than three years. 
It is obvious that the supply of 
officers would be the crucial 
difficulty, but it would almost 
certainly be surmounted (1) by 
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raising the pay, which is at 
present miserably inadequate ; 
and (2) by instituting military 
degrees at our universities, the 
possession of which would pass 
the owner straight into his 
regiment, and put him under 
no disadvantage, as regards 
seniority, compared with Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich cadets. 

The cost per head of such a 
force would obviously be con- 
siderably greater than the cost 
of the force as it now exists; 
but there would be far fewer 
heads. A reserve for foreign 
service of 50,000 men, and a 
home army of 70,000 would 
meet our requirements, and 
would cost no more than the 
quarter of a million unorgan- 
ised civilians who are at present 
drawing capitation grants and 
allowances. 

One word as to training. 
It does not seem possible that 
our citizen-soldiers can, on the 
average, give up much more 
of their time than they do at 
present. But much of the time 
now employed in barrack-square 
drill might be vastly more pro- 
fitably occupied, and an effort 
should be made to get rid of 
the prejudice against military 
training on Sunday afternoons. 
If that could be done, week- 
end camps of instruction at 
Bisley and elsewhere would soon 
become exceedingly popular. 
The ordinary two hours’ drill 
in a drill-hall on a week-day 
evening is utterly useless, 
except for recruits who must 
no doubt be taught the goose 
step somewhere— taught “to 
give the butt of the rifle a 
sharp cant upward with the 
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right ’and,” and all the other 
quaint and obsolete old cere- 
monies of a bygone day. Open- 
air training, and as much of it 
as possible, ought to be the 
standing order of the author- 
ities ; and if they were decently 
housed in huts or tin taber- 
nacles of some kind, and well 
fed, even if at some slight cost 
to themselves, many thousands 
of young fellows would spend 
their week-ends in volunteer- 
ing, instead of watching a pro- 
fessional cricket or football 
match on the Saturday and 
spending most of Sunday in 
sleeping off the effects of a 
victory celebrated or a defeat 
assuaged. The “unco’ guid” 
can console themselves with 
the thought that these men, 
who, if left to themselves, 
would most of them certainly 
not attend any place of worship, 
will join in prayer and hymns 
before beginning their work 
(recreation to them), and will 
thus come under an influence 
otherwise more or less remote 
from them. “The better the 
day the better the deed ;” and 
it is hard to see how else the 
necessary minimum of field- 
training can be carried out. 
Our forefathers practised with 
the long bow on the Sabbath 
and thought no shame; why 
should not our young men of 
the present age fit themselves 
on the holy day for one of the 
most holy of all tasks, namely, 
the safe-keeping of their native 
land? 

There remains the question 
of cavalry, artillery, and trans- 
port. The yeomanry, with a 
stiffening of regular non-com- 
missioned officers and officers, 
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would be a very efficient force, 
They, too, should be divided 
into a reserve and home force, 
The scheme would work out 
somewhat differently for them, 
and it would probably be ne- 
cessary to form a squadron 
in each regiment of foreign 
service men, who would drill 
with the regiment,—just as a 
squad or company of the in- 
fantry for foreign service would 
drill with the home volunteers 
where necessary. But the two 
forces should not be allowed to 
overlap, so that the separation 
that would take place in time 
of war might easily be carried 
out. Artillery would be dealt 
with on the same lines. It 
would probably be found that 
a larger proportion of regulars 
would be wanted than in the 
other branches, although we 
have had instances of very 
efficient volunteer batteries 
within the last few years. 
Transport would be mostly 
civilian, but should be worked 
out beforehand, as also, of 
course, should all questions of 
mobilisation and concentration. 
It might be found advantageous 
to hand over the question of 
transport to be dealt with by 
one of our great business firms, 
who are used to making ar- 
rangements on a big scale. 
But there should be special 
transport non - commissioned 
officers and officers, in touch 
with the contractors, who 
would be ready to put the 
carefully thought out machine 
in motion at a moment’s notice. 
No part of the military mechan- 
ism, it is almost needless to say, 
is more delicate or more import- 
ant than the question of pro- 
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viding the men with the right 
kind of food, in the right quan- 
tity, at the right time. 

We should, by these changes, 
reduce the numbers of our 
volunteer forces in this country 
by more than half, but the gain 
in general efficiency would be 
enormous, and the cost should 
be no greater than at present. 
A volunteer home army organ- 
ised in this way would have 
nothing to fear from any con- 
scripts. Behind all organised 
effort, by all means let us en- 
courage cadet corps and rifle 
clubs and boys’ brigades and 
similar bodies. 

It is very doubtful, however, 
if the policy of State help to 
these very irregular auxiliaries 
is the right one. Rather they 
should be self-supporting as far 
as possible, though assistance 
in the way of gifts of old rifies 
and ammunition at cost price 
might be granted. It would 


be a most dangerous principle 
to allow that any such organi- 
sations were of sufficient im- 


portance to deserve direct 
grants from the National Ex- 
chequer. They would inevit- 
ably begin to give themselves 
airs out of all proportion to 
their merits or value, and the 
demand for increased grants 
would be a very difficult one 
to resist. 

If the American war proves 
anything, it proves up to the 
hilt that no troops are worse 
than undisciplined volunteers : 
it also proves that volunteers, 
taught and guided by good 
officers, and subjected to a 
strict discipline, can readily be 
made into troops second to 
none. Stonewall Jackson, who 
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performed military miracles 
with his “ragged rebels,” al- 
though, probably because, he 
ruled them with a rod of iron, 
has left it on record that he 
considered ‘‘the patriot volun- 
teer fighting for his country 
and his rights to be the most 
reliable soldier on earth.” There 
never lived a general who had 
stricter views as to the neces- 
sity for a rigid discipline, or 
who laid greater importance 
upon absolute and unquestion- 
ing obedience in all who served 
under him ; and we may be cer- 
tain that he did not mean by 
this remark that the patriot 
volunteer stood in no need of 
discipline. His amazing suc- 
cesses were in great measure 
due to the fact that he was one 
of the first leaders in the Civil 
War who had sufficient char- 
acter, ability, and tact to instil 
a measure of discipline into his 
courageous rank and file. 
There is a trite saying that 
“knowledge is power”: the 
most conspicuous and weaken- 
ing flaw of the volunteer forces 
in this country is that the 
officers do not possess the 
knowledge which alone can 
give them power to enforce 
discipline—that utterly indis- 
pensable factor of success in 
war. Not that discipline need 
be construed in any narrow 
sense: it does not mean rou- 
tine,—it does not mean correct 
barrack-square drill, or metic- 
ulous trifling exactitudes of 
caps or buttons, or even a uni- 
formly good behaviour in camp 
or barracks: a perfectly discip- 
lined battalion may yet be a 
difficult one to manage in can- 
tonments. It is a habit, rather 
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than an act of volition; it is 
born of trust in the leaders, 
and its symptoms are an un- 
questioning acquiescence in 
their superior judgment. All 
the other fighting virtues of a 
military body follow this trust : 
if the men trust their officers 
they trust themselves and each 
other, because they know that 
each man’s confidence is mut- 
ual, and that all are animated 
by a single impulse. Discipline 
is, in fact, rather a psychologi- 
cal than a physical problem, 
and for that reason, granted 
the necessary conditions, can 
be instilled more easily into re- 
ceptive than into non-receptive 
minds. Our volunteers are in- 
telligent enough as things are 
now to realise that their officers 
have not enough knowledge to 
be trustworthy. They will all 
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the more highly appreciate the 
trained professional officer, and 
will readily yield their intelli- 
gence to his knowledge; and 
thus the best kind of discipline, 
which is intelligent obedience 
to power, will be firmly estab- 
lished. 

The volunteer need not de- 
spair—he is not doomed by the 
teaching of experience ; but his- 
tory can teach us where his 
weak points are, and what can 
be done to correct them. Let 
us no longer stumble blindly 
along the path of military 
waste and inefficiency as here- 
tofore, but set our house in 
order, scientifically and soberly, 
believing that each part of our 
army can be made a perfectly 
tempered weapon for the par- 
ticular work which may some 
day be assigned to it. 
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It was the aptness of it that 
made the question saucy. A 
little girl, who had been con- 
descendingly familiar with old 
Bettesworth, and had caught a 
glimpse of Mrs Bettesworth in 
the distance, came back to her 
friends on the lawn to ask 
embarrassing questions on the 
subject of matrimonial affec- 
tion. Her inquiry, “Do hus- 
bands love their wives?” was 
answered by a daring general- 
isation which failed to satisfy 
her. With a roguish twinkle of 
the eyes she asked, “Does Mr 
Bettesworth love Mrs Bettes- 
worth?” It was too startling. 
The sudden laughter she had 
played for rewarded the little 
maid’s impish precocity: there 
was something irresistibly in- 
congruous in the idea of poor 
old Mrs Bettesworth being 
“loved.” 

For the appearance of old 
Lucy is the reverse of pre- 
possessing. She is a strange- 
looking figure—a kind of 
substantial shadow, standing 
motionless in the sunshine of 
the garden. Motionless she 
will stand—you might mistake 
her for a field scarecrow—for 
quite a long time; and when 
she stirs, it is with a slow, 
dubious movement, as of some 
piece of antiquity resuming 
forgotten life. An odd slate- 
coloured and dishevelled, not 
quite human, apparition, even 
on a summer’s day — such is 
VOL, CLXXIX.—NO. MLXXXVIII. 
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Bettesworth’s wife, seen at a 
distance. 

As you approach her more 
nearly, the impression of un- 
attractive strangeness is in- 
tensified. Presumably she 
wears the ordinary clothes of 
an old peasant woman, but 
they do not look quite ordinary 
on her. You are reminded 
again of the field scarecrow, 
but there is something else, too, 
in her appearance—something 
suggestive of bats’ wings or of 
old cobwebs. A dingy woollen 
cross-cover, once red, fails to 
weaken the impression pro- 
duced by the slate-hued things 
in which the old woman moves 
so curiously. Her black straw 
hat is shaped like an inverted 
bowl, and has a drooping brim 
—a wide descending brim that 
hides half her face; and the 
inky shadow of it seems to be 
a peculiar atmosphere that she 
alone moves in. Once, in 
Bettesworth’s garden, where 
early peas were set, there 
appeared a strange row of 
diminutive scarecrows, several 
of which consisted chiefly of 
older hats of this pattern, 
while all were oddly remin- 
iscent of Mrs Bettesworth. 
Little witchcraft images of 
herself they seemed, and the 
main characteristic of them 
was uncanny. 

Go quite close to the old 
woman, and the chances are 
that you will be shocked. She 
3H 
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is short of stature, but if you 
can peer under the hat brim, 
to see more than her bristly 
chin, you will possibly look 
hurriedly away again. For 
the face there, though placid 
and kindly, is somehow hardly 
in keeping with our modern 
times. It is short and broad; 
the eyes in it have a dark and 
unspeculative gleam ; the teeth 
have gone, and the lips have 
fallen in, yet are held tightly 
together. But this is not all,— 
this might be the picture of 
many & worn-out working 
woman ; and there is something 
else than this that makes one 
unwilling to regard Mrs Bettes- 
worth. Her face is a face of 
the fields: it is unhomely, 
urdomesticated. Swarthiest of 
the swarthy—that she must 
have been in her young days; 
there is the dark streak of the 
moustache to prove it, while 
dots and specks of blue, like 
Nature’s tattoo marks, are 
visible here and there on her 
skin. Yet it cannot be all 
swarthiness that darkens the 
old woman’s withered features 
and begrimes the strong creases 
which run from nostrils to 
fallen-in mouth. Perhaps it is 
only the stain and sun-tan of 
many years spent in the fields, 
but the aspect of Mrs Bettes- 
worth’s face is unwashed. 
And there are her hands like 
it; and there, too, where the 
bodice wants a brooch, the 
dark coarse skin of neck and 
bosom owes some redness to 
the sun, but little enough, if 
anything at all, to womanly 
care of the person. 

She is dishevelled. Imagine 
once more, in one glance, the 
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wrinkled, broad face shaded 
by the hat, and now observe 
the grey hair how it straggles 
out below the hat brim. It 
is not cared for or twisted 
up—it is too scanty for that. 
It hangs down, rather stiffly 
and inclined to stick out, to- 
wards the nape of the neck; 
but there is neither regularity 
of length to it nor evenness 
of disposal. You can see what 
it is—the remains of strong 
black hair turned grey at last 
and irregularly shortened, 
drooping in wisps under the 
shadowy hat brim, back be- 
hind that swarthy wrinkled 
face. And there, in the enig- 
matic face, the eyes give no 
clue to the thoughts, but all 
is cryptic and unfamiliar. You 
feel that you are looking upon 
an English peasant woman of 
perhaps the fifteenth century, 
and she seems out of place, 
out of touch with our times. 
She is one who has been over- 
burdened by strange burdens. 
Even the mild-eyed placidity 
discernible in her countenance 
has its afflicting side—it is the 
sign of resignation to such a 
fate as few women experience 
to-day. She looks obedient 
and quiet and dumb, like an 
over-driven animal; and in 
that look you may read her 
history. For she is of the 
fields—one of their unvalued 
products; and the fields have, 
as it were, overlaid her human- 
ity with an enigmatic and 
half-dreadful composure like 
their own. At sight of her 
the little girl of the roguish 
questions was startled, as well 
as amused ; and the little girl’s 
seniors are themselves set won- 
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dering by the question, “ Does 
Mr Bettesworth love Mrs 
Bettesworth?” The old wo- 
man is far removed from 
comeliness. She seems too 
unlovely to be loved. 

But you must not judge 
Dartmoor as though it were 
a lawn in a suburban garden, 
or people like the Bettes- 
worths as though they lived 
for bridge and paying calls. 
The labours that have claimed 
so ruthlessly and have so 
cruelly marred this old woman 
are of another order. They 
rank among the great things 
for which our race has lived. 
Unrecognised, unrecorded, their 
place is beside our Armada 
conflict, our occupation of 
India, our mastery of the 
seas: viewed in the large, 
they are not less splendid, 
and they are more venerable 


II. 


Of her childhood and girl- 
hood even surmise can recon- 
struct very little. The girl 
and her character are quite 
unknown: it is with difficulty 
that one may picture so much 
concerning her as the mere 
environment she lived in. 
For though she has never 
dwelt elsewhere than in this 
valley, much has changed 
here since her birth some 
seventy years back. There, 
it is true, not far from her 
present home, is still the 
cottage where she was born, 
scarcely, if at all, altered; and 
there beside it, between the 
old hedgerows, still slopes 
down the narrow lane, sunk 
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than these; nor could there 
have been any Agincourt or 
Waterloo had there been no 
forgotten folk left at home 
to enforce the harvests from 
our English valleys. On 
pleasant hillsides, or by quiet- 


flowing rivers, taking her 
share in the immemorial 
duties of the fields, Mrs 


Bettesworth has played her 
infinitesimal yet vital part 
in the doings of the English ; 
and this must not be for- 
gotten when considering her 
poor old person and the record 
of her life. She has a brave 
record, although for details of 
it there is little beyond sur- 
mise to go upon. One or two 
incidents, one or two chance 
allusions to her by her husband 
—that is all the foundation one 
has on which to build up an 
account of her life. 


between slanting cottage gar- 
dens on either side. Below, 
in the depth of the valley, 
is the winding stream - bed. 
On this bank of it, as of old, 
the hillside is broken off in 
abrupt sand - cliffs; on the 
other bank, beyond a cramped 
meadow, a meaner slope 
struggles upwards, not so 
high as to shut out the view 
of farther hills and of Hind- 
head’s blue on the far south- 
ern horizon. There are all 
the old landmarks, but they 
no longer look as they did 
in Lucy Bettesworth’s child- 
hood. In the distance the 
hills have become bearded 
with fir-woods; on the mean 
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slope beyond the meadow, 
dwarf ugly cottages now 
thrust their shabby roofs 


against the sky-line; and— 
greater change than all—the 
surrounding common has been 
enclosed, and a rubbishy culti- 
vation of the sandy soil occu- 
pies the place of the old 
beautiful heath and _ furze. 
To imagine the hamlet as 
little Lucy Harding knew it 
(Harding was Lucy’s maiden 
name), much modern disorder 
must be forgotten. The whole 
long hillside, with its spurs 
and windings, must be thought 
of—as it slants towards the 
sunshine and the southern 
distance—clad with heath, 
except where this and similar 
hollows, with their cottages 
and gardens, gave rapid access 
to the stream in the depth of 
the valley. Down in these 
hollows there is shelter from 
the unimpeded winds that 
sweep overhead ; yet in Lucy’s 
young days the little hamlet 
must have been a rather grim 
place to live in for all its 
warmth—a place of poor soil 
and struggling cultivation, 
without trees; a place of 
merciless sunshine in summer 
and of dreary bleakness in win- 
ter; @ place in which human 
life must needs be hardy, and 
would easily run to savagery. 

And as it was an isolated 
place so it was a neglected 
one, where children would 
grow up untamed, for as yet 
it contained neither church 
nor serviceable school. The 
nearest civilisation was a mile 
away, where, in the wide and 
fertile valley to the north of 
the intervening hill, there lay 
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an old peaceful town, which, 
however, could not much con- 
cern itself with this tiny vil- 
lage. At best the town pro. 
vided a little work for the 
folk here; but such civilisa- 
tion as it boasted hardly 
trickled out so far as to their 
unconsidered homes. North- 
wards there was this; south- 
wards, on the slopes of Hind- 
head, villages approachable by 
mere sand-tracks across the 
open heaths enjoyed an evil 
reputation as the haunts of 
lawless people. Between law- 
lessness and sleepy civilisation 
—such was the position, and 
such too was the character, 
of Lucy’s home. 

Here, in this rugged en- 
vironment, one must picture 
her as best one can—a little 
black-eyed and swarthy crea- 
ture, running wild almost 
from the cradle. She went 
to school for a few months, 
she says, “but never to larn 
nothin’ like.” There was no 
church for her to go to. Dur- 
ing a few years there would 
be rough games for her with 
other children: tumblings in 
the heath, scramblings and 
noisy rompings up and down 
the sand-cliffs by the stream 
—a healthy harum - scarum 
existence, unchecked and un- 
taught. But that could not 
last long. At six or seven 
years old—hardly later—she 
would have to begin earning 
the food she ate. We may 
think of her at seven years 
old going out with her mother 
to her first day’s work. It 
was the winter task of trim- 
ming swedes, and her wages 
began at twopence a-day. 
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At this point one must be- 
ware lest the imagination go 
astray. It were easy to be 
over - compassionate of the 
child, fancying hardships that 
were not felt. She had en- 
joyed no schooling or other 
contact with the refinements 
of life, such as village children 
now get, to make her harsh 
fate seem dreary by the con- 
trast. And, unlike girls who 
become the household drudges 
to families of another caste, 
she was working with her 
own people at outdoor occu- 
pations she could understand. 
There is no need, therefore, 
to think of her as a little 
slave: she may rather be 
imagined a sturdy, matter-of- 
fact, careless creature, at 
worst subdued by her hard 
work, but not at all crushed 
by it. 

Still more, on the other 
hand, one must beware of 
idyllicising. To us, looking 
back through the years upon 
the quiet valley and the girl’s 
life maturing there, there is 
a great temptation to dwell 
upon the idyllic aspects of it. 
Every evening Lucy would 
see the cows come slowly 
down the valley, each to its 
own stall—for in those days 
half the cottagers kept cows, 
which a boy herded on the 
common all day. And of 
evenings the air would grow 
fragrant with the smoke of 
turf-fires lit for the evening 
meal, and the valley would 
look full of peace. In fact, 
one might soon conjure up 
out of the conceivable cir- 
cumstances a fanciful setting 
for a young maid’s life. Or 
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in the seasonable change of 
her vocations one might find 
much that is poetical, recall- 
ing the hay-making and the 
harvest, the hop-picking and 
the gathering-up of potatoes 
on airy fields; and one would 
probably be justified in attrib- 
uting to these employments 
a wholesome influence on the 
girl’s soul. But one would 
almost certainly be wrong 
did one think of her as senti- 
mentalising over them in a 
romantic Wordsworthian way. 
She who was destined to be- 
come Bettesworth’s wife and 
comrade is far more likely to 
have been a practical and viva- 
cious damsel than a dreamer 
of poetical dreams. Besides, 
the social environment would 
discourage any such indulgence. 
They must have been a roughly 
living set—Lucy’s neighbours : 
the men unlettered, hard-fisted, 
coarse of speech, not seldom 
fighting, often drunken, im- 
poverished, and yet (for other- 
wise they would have starved) 
invariably habituated to the 
severest labour; and the women 
equally unlettered and hard, 
without reticence, openly con- 
versant with matters which 
are taboo to our latter-day 
squeamishness. In such s0- 
ciety Lucy would have little 
chance to dream, and much 
provocation to become an ex- 
tremely practical young person. 

Her own home was of the 
kind to develop the hard matter- 
of-fact side of her character. 
She had several sisters, and a 
brother a good deal younger 
than herself. Her father, 
Harding, was a man not with- 
out affection, but wont to get 
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so violent with drink that his 
wife went in fear for her life; 
and never at any time was he 
one who decently cared for 
his family. Thus it fell to the 
girls and their mother to “ keep 
the home together.” In his 
unsentimental way  Bettes- 
worth says of old Lucy, “She 
’ave worked ’ard, no mistake, 
So did her mother and her 
sisters. Never no gals worked 
’arder than them—and their 
mother too. They had to, to 
keep the home together. For 
*twouldn’t do to let their 
father ’ave no money. All 
he got he spent.” 

So one seems to see her, 
dark-eyed, swarthy, strong, 
growing up into a cheerful 
bat grave-faced young woman, 
perhaps with thoughts and 
aspirations of her own, but 
these kept quietly in her own 
bosom. As her years increase, 
we may allow her one dream. 
We may fancy her standing, 
some warm August evening, 
on the high ground above the 
hamlet, to look southwards 
across the hills and follow in 
thought the men—Bettesworth, 
perhaps, amongst them—then 
making their way beyond the 
hazy distance towards the sea, 
for the Sussex harvesting. 
Such longing day-dreams, such 
visions of cornfields and sea 
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and leafy lanes as could visit 
one who had never seen the 
sea or Sussex, would lend their 
colour to the ensuing weeks, 
It may be left to the senti- 
mentalist to picture the girl’s 
interest in the return of the 
harvesters to their cottages— 
the chilly night-time, the 
weariness and excitement, the 
tale, perhaps, of fierce adven- 
ture in crossing the wilds of 
Hindhead, the glitter of hard- 
earned, unfamiliar gold. For 
it is the merest surmise that 
this concerned Lucy, and the 
home-coming of the men may 
have meant nothing more to 
her than to any of her neigh- 
bours. Whether there was one 
particular autumn when she 
would be waiting for a certain 
harvester to come home and 
make her his wife, we cannot 
tell—it is only very probable. 
Other things being equal, and 
in the absence of any urgency 
for the wedding, the period 
immediately after harvest or 
hop-picking would find young 
Bettesworth with a little 
money in his pocket for setting 
up house-keeping. Of one 
thing we may be sure, that 
the chance of escape from her 
own hard-driven and uncom- 
fortable home would give in- 
tensity to any such hopes that 
the girl may have had. 


III, 


Her marriage released her 
from her old home, but other- 
wise it brought but little 
change of environment. Within 
a stone’s-throw of her father’s 
was the cottage to which 


Bettesworth took her; and for 
a year or two at least the old 
relationships amid which she 
had grown up remained almost 
unbroken. At first it is likely 
that she continued her field 
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work; but if there came days 
—as in the winter there would 
come not a few—when she re- 
mained at home, she could 
hardly have been lonely 
amongst her own _ people. 
There was her mother’s house 
across the lane; a little higher 
up lived now her elder sister, 
married toa Dorset man named 
Hall; the other neighbours 
were all old friends, if the 
young wife wanted a gossip. 
Her own cottage cannot have 
made great demands on her 
care. It was a little one- 
storeyed place of three rooms, 
built so closely into the side of 
the lane as to allow of no back- 
door or even window, and from 
the doorway of the living-room 
one stepped out immediately 
into the lane itself. But the 
cramped space of the interior 
was for the Bettesworths more 
than compensated for by the 
sheltered sunny garden which 
sloped up behind the cottage. 
In this garden Lucy and her 
husband spent many happy 
and profitable evenings, grow- 
ing wonderful onion crops, and, 
indeed, good crops of many 
kinds, and, most notably, tiny 
harvests of wheat—tiny, yet 
sufficient to secure them against 
absolute want should the winter 
be disastrous. This seems to 
have been the custom of the 
neighbourhood in those days. 
Cottagers grew their own corn, 
which they got ground as they 
required it; and every other 
dwelling had its bread - oven, 
where the loaves could be 
baked. It is all excessively 
strange to think of now; but 
to Lucy Bettesworth the only 
part of it to which she was 
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unaccustomed would be the 
new sense of proprietorship to 
sweeten the produce of her 
garden. 

It was in this cottage, and 
during the first years of her life 
there, that the young wife’s 
hopes of a family were raised 
and then ruined, in a dis- 
appointment whose bitterness 
is not yet forgotten. As often 
as Candlemas Day comes round, 
the old couple, it may be sup- 
posed, remind themselves of the 
grief which that day brought 
them many years ago,—for 
otherwise Bettesworth would 
hardly speak of the anniversary 
as he does. He had mentioned 
Candlemas Day, and being 
asked when precisely that day 
fell, he replied, ‘Second o’ 
February. I got something to 
remember it by. That was 
the day my boy died. A 
wonderful deep snow there was 
then.” The old man goes on to 
tell how he was in the town at 
work with his horses when his 
master came to him with the 
bad news and sent him home; 
but he does not tell, and we 
are left to imagine, how the 
dreary winter day had gone 
with his wife at home looking 
out at the snow and nurs- 
ing her dying baby. It was 
“forty-four year ago,” and 
the boy was “purty near a 
twal’month. But the gal wa’n’t 
more ’n a few weeks when she 
died.” 

So speaks Bettesworth medi- 
tatively, not deigning any 
information as to his own 
emotions or his wife’s on that 
occasion—suggesting only in- 
advertently, by his having 
something to remember the 
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day by, that there was any 
kind of trouble down in this 
lane on Candlemas Day 1858. 
He has never spoken further 
of either boy or girl; and 
what they died of, or if Mrs 
Bettesworth’s field-work (as 
may well have happened) 
interfered with the proper 
care of her children, or if the 
boy’s death was at all due to 
that “wonderful deep snow” 
in which the hamlet must have 
looked and been very desolate, 
—these and other particulars 
are little likely to be known 
now. On the loss of the two 
children Bettesworth permits 
himself one sole comment: 
“Very likely *twas best for 
’em, poor little things. They 
was spared all trouble in their 
lives.” Such is the father’s 
philosophy: one may assume, 
but not assert, that in time it 
came to be professed by the 
mother also. She had no 
more children, and perhaps it 
is for want of a better outlet 
for her affection that now in 
her old age she so fondly pets 
the cat and overfeeds the 
rabbit or the fowls. In her 
behaviour towards animals one 
perceives an aptitude for tend- 
erness: the reader may make 
of it as much or as little as he 
will—it is little enough—to 
throw light upon the emotions 
of Mrs Bettesworth in that 
far - off time when she was a 
mother. 

An experience of a far differ- 
ent kind—of a kind to harden 
a soul not trained to support 
emotion humanely—was to be 
lived through before the earlier 
conditions of Lucy’s life were 
quite changed. The old home 
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was so near that its wretched 
life was too often audible to 
the Bettesworths in their 
cottage. By now  Lucy’s 
mother was practically alone. 
Unless one counts the little 
boy Will, who did not count, 
she had no one to help her to 
face her husband Harding upon 
the frequent occasions when he 
came home drunk. The violent 
scenes that ensued at such 
times are all long since stilled: 
the old mother is dead, the 
young woman who ran to in- 
tervene has herself grown aged 
and forbidding of aspect ; but 
when old Lucy is seen standing 
so quietly, and the only sounds 
in one’s own ears are the gentle 
sounds of country life, it may 
be that, for her, memories of 
those horrid affairs and of her 
mother’s cries and terror some- 
times disturb the tranquillity 
of the valley. And if even to 
her the old emotions have by 
now grown very dim, yet they 
can hardly have failed to have 
some grim and enduring effect 
upon her mind, matching — 
perhaps explaining—the creases 
in her withered face. I have 
an account of one of those 
squalid scenes, as well as of 
the tragedy that closed them 
all, That the quarrel here 
related was by no means the 
only one will be observed: the 
effect of a series of them on a 
young married woman must be 
imagined by those who have 
the power. 

One night Bettesworth and 
Lucy’s brother-in-law, Hall, 
were together in the old home, 
the little boy, Will, being also 
present. Neither of the young 
wives was at hand, and the 
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mother-in-law had gone across 
the Jane to a neighbour’s, when 
Harding came home and asked 
where his wife was. Receiving 
no answer, he took up a candle 
to go into the next room in 
search of her—as if she were, 
perhaps, hiding from him. At 
that, Hall, scenting mischief, 
knocked the candle out of the 
drunken man’s hand. Like a 
wild beast Harding turned, 
and, by a blow under the ear, 
felled his son-in-law to the 
ground. But there was Bettes- 
worth to be reckoned with. “I 
was strong then,” says Bettes- 
worth. “I jumped up and 
took hold of ’n by the throat 
and lifted ’n out o’ the door 
and chucked ’n over the hedge 
down into the lane. Wonder’s 
’t hadn’t broke his neck. He 
laid there bellerin’ like a bull, 
and half a dozen old women 
come runnin’ out and stopped 
me or I should ha’ went for ’n 
again. I should ha’ jumped 
the in’ards out of ’n.” 

The little boy Will was under 
the table all this time; but the 
wild hubbub suddenly bursting 
out in the dusk had attracted 
the neighbours—“ half a dozen 
old women” and others. Lucy 
Bettesworth, of course, and her 
mother and sister would come 
running with shrill outcry. 
With what revengeful satis- 
faction the young wife may 
have beheld her husband’s 
strength, or with what un- 
availing terror his violence, 
there is no record to tell. But 
in the passive old woman of 
to-day allowance must be made 
for the effect of these and simi- 
lar emotions. 

For the occasions of similar 
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emotions were only too plenti- 
ful, the punishment having 
produced no lasting impression 
upon the man Harding. Often 
during the next year or two 
he attacked his wife, and was 
knocked “ heels over head” by 
Bettesworth. When the wife’s 
cries were heard at Bettes- 
worth’s cottage, Lucy would 
jump up, regardless of her 
man’s bidding to “bide here 
and let me go.” In which im- 
petuosity one sees her as an 
active and intrepid creature. 
“She always flow for her 
mother,” as Bettesworth says, 
and he always followed close 
upon her heels, “And as soon 
as Harding touched my missus 
I knocked ’n heels over head,” 
being strong then. 

All thought that some day 
old Harding would kill his 
wife. But one morning early 
he went into the room where 
the little boy Will lay asleep 
and “stroked his face and 
shook hands with him,” and 
with that farewell came out 
and cut his own throat. A 
neighbour ran for Bettesworth, 
who had already gone off for 
his day’s work at a near vil- 
lage. “I hadn’t bin there” (it is 
Bettesworth’s narrative) “half 
an hour before he come” with 
the news, hurrying. “ ‘And 
the best thing he could do, if 
it’s true,’ I says. And I run 
off, shog-trottin’ all across the 
common,” to find Harding “all 
along the floor like a great 
balk o’ timber,” dying, if not 
already dead. How Bettes- 
worth “lifted his head up and 
ast ’n, ‘What ye bin doin’?’ 
and he says, ‘Ugh, ugh, ugh,’ 
’cause that was all he was able 
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to say”; or how the doctor 
arrived, while a crowd as- 
sembled, “ fifty or more—’twas 
like a fair up here,” and there 
was a hurrying to and fro for 
brandy,— these and other de- 
tails only concern us, so far as 
they give vividness to an epi- 
sode that cannot have failed to 
leave its marks scored upon 


Mrs Bettesworth would be 
about twenty-seven when this 
happened. And now, her hopes 
buried with her two infant 
children, and some at least of 
her distresses with her father, 
she would be entering upon the 
long uneventful and unroman- 
tic years of middle life. I call 
them unromantic, inasmuch as 
they brought her, so far as I am 
aware, no startling experience, 
no long-abiding passion or emo- 
tion to affect the remainder of 
her days; yet, as I think of 
her, it is strange with how 
much romantic colouring — 
especially of strong summer 
hues — it seems necessary to 
fill those empty years, before 
one can account for the old 
woman’s singular aspect. 
Shadowy though she seems, 
a murky cobweb, unhomely, 
there is yet something about 
old Lucy —an association, a 
hint—which never fails to call 
up in the background of my 
consciousness pictures of fair 
English landscape, such as 
Constable might have painted ; 
and particularly of glowing 
August afternoons, with the 
float of sunlight across _hill- 
side and leafy lane. It is as 
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Lucy Bettesworth’s soul. Tak- 
ing neither food nor drink, and 
speechless, her father lingered 
eight days before he died, hay- 
ing by then, it is likely, called 
into being some of that ugli- 
ness in his daughter’s features 
which forty years later was 
to be the subject of a child’s 
wit ticisms. 







though our choicest English 
weather had burned itself into 
the fabric of the old woman. 
She is a part of the magnificent 
land—as much a part of it as 
the cattle in our valleys. But 
why she should so particularly 
suggest summer to me I do 
not know; for she has had her 
share of winter too—a fuller 
share than most of us would 
care to endure. Bereaved, and 
perhaps despondent, she en- 
tered upon her useful life's 
work—the humble work, some- 
times, of a beast of burden,— 
to emerge after many years 
marred, wrecked, worn out, 
dreadful, with the marks of 
parching summers and ruth- 
less winters _ineradicably 
branded upon her. Yet the 
same weather that has beaten 
her down must have sustained 
her for very long. It was an 
“unromantic” life, and a very 
hard one, to which fate had 
doomed Lucy Bettesworth: 
that it was a wretched or even 
an uninteresting one I never 
can believe. 

For you may not live so close 
as she has lived to the meaning 
of the flying months, waiting 
upon the qualities they bring 
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of sunlight and air, and find 
life dull. You will feel the 
significance of the seasons all 
day long, although you may 
not be conscious of it for a 
minute in all the day. In 
those slowly proceeding years 
each month brought to Lucy 
Bettesworth its own chance 
of earning money, its own 
change of open-air work, its 
own rich pageant of mysterious 
growth or ripening or decay on 
the country-side. 

Every autumn, if possible, 
or in the earliest spring, there 
was one journeying at least to 
river-sides for rushes, in an- 
ticipation of the spring task of 
“hop-tying.” The rushes were 
brought home (I remember 
stumbling through them with 
wonder the first time I entered 
Bettesworth’s cottage), and 
strewn on the floor, that they 
might be trodden into lissom- 
ness; and there they remained 
for weeks, as it were promising 
May. For then, when the hops 
are “poled” and the young 
growth is beginning its swift 
ascension, women must to the 
plantations with their rushes, 
and carefully tie the new hop 
shoots each to its pole. It is 
& weary cramping task, fol- 
lowed day after day, and ill- 
paid on piece-work terms, yet 
not without compensations 
fluttering down upon the 
women with the spring sun- 
shine or shower. 

The hops once tied, there 
would be no further room for 
Mrs Bettesworth in the gardens 
until September, when the 
picking commenced ; but, mean- 
while, other field-work would 
be plentiful enough. With June 
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comes in the airy upland hay- 
making; that of the deep 
water-meadows follows it close, 
and before the hay is well got 
in there is the corn harvest 
beginning, in which women’s 
work was not yet superfluous 
when Lucy Bettesworth was 
younger. And then autumn 
brought its own less thrilling 
tasks, that left the fields desol- 
ate and naked to the oncoming 
of winter, beginning with the 
potato harvest in weather still 
sun-softened, ending with the 
swede-trimming on bleak and 
frozen hillsides amongst the 
folded sheep. It would be 
erroneous to suppose that Mrs 
Bettesworth’s life at all these 
varied toils could have been 
enviable—it was a life of crush- 
ing fatigue, of stinging hard- 
ship; but to think it only 
hardship and fatigue would be 
almost equally wrong. For it 
is not credible that she could 
live thirty years in the sun- 
light without caring for it or 
without appetite for the tonic 
air. Be that as it may, for 
nearly that length of time, not 
counting what preceded her 
marriage, she was wholly of the 
fields. ‘Twenty-seven year,” 
says Bettesworth, “she went 
with me down into Sussex. 
The farmer used to ask after 
her. ‘’Ave ye brought the little 
dark woman?’ he used to say.” 
That she could undertake this 
annual pilgrimage is evidence 
of her detachment from things 
domestic. She had no family, 
and therefore nothing to keep 
her at home. Through those 
dim twenty-seven years at 
least, her history, whatever it 
may have been, must have 
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transpired chiefly in the open 
air. 

As a worker “the little dark 
woman” maintained an effici- 
ency still remembered with 
respect by her husband—a 
competent judge. Throughout 
middle-life, he boasts, she was 
“as strong as a little donkey! 
See her out with the sheep- 
fold, liftin’ they great hurdles, 
and then go and cut up a 
bushel o’ swedes, and out with 
it for em. Strong as any man! 
That was out here on So-and- 
sos farm. No mistake, she 
"ave worked ’ard.” She has 
also endured bravely. “I’ve 
knowed my wife,” remarked 
her husband once, “since we 
bin married, come ’ome with 
daglets of ice ’s big ’s yer 
thumb hangin’ from her skirts. 
Yes, daglets of ice.” (Can't 
you hear? is implied in the old 
man’s impatient repetition.) 
“That was trimmin’ swedes, 
with men goin’ in front of her 
to sweep the snow away from 
‘em. Well, somebody got to do 
it—if they didn’t, th’ sheep ’d 


Does Bettesworth love Mrs 


Bettesworth? The tale of his 
care of her in these latter years 
would take long in telling, even 
were I to set down the compar- 
atively few details of it that I 
know. It would be a tale of 
patience long drawn out over 
the days and nights of the last 
decade: patience not rewarded 
by effusive gratitude, not sup- 
ported by especial sympathy or 
admiration of outsiders, not 
animated by hope of a happier 
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starve. So there she bin, with 
the men sweepin’ and she fol- 
lerin’ of ’em, purpose for to 
keep the sheep goin’. That wag 
in these fields up here. . 
and Bettesworth points now to 
Mr What’s-his-name’s farm. 
For the whole neighbourhood 
has been the scene of old 
Lucy’s labours. 

Her decline from this strength 
was first signalised, naturally, 
by abandonment of the annual 
Sussex journey, some fifteen 
years ago as I estimate, and 
four or five years before I knew 
the Bettesworths. The wife’s 
history since then has _ been 
largely a history not of doing 
but of ceasing to do. The 
harvesting was the first task 
to be relinquished; one of 
the last was the hop-tying; 
the last of all was the hop- 
picking, given up about five 
seasons ago. Since then she 
has been the old woman I 
have described—decrepit, slow, 
grimy to behold, provocative 
of strange thoughts to in- 
quisitive minds. 


” 
. 





future. It argues well for the 
two of them that the old man, 
stiffened by an innate sense of 
honour, has not staggered under 
the load put upon him by his 
wife’s infirmities. 

Her age is not the worst 
trouble. She is epileptic as 
well as old; and latterly — 
that is, within the last six or 
seven years—the attacks of 
her disorder have been frequent 
and alarming. It is six 
summers ago that, falling in 
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sudden seizure, she broke her 
arm. During convalescence 
her reason became unhinged : 
she grew secretive, hoarded 
food, rags of clothes, all sorts 
of things, even a little of 
Bettesworth’s earnings, in odd 
corners of the cottage; and 
was absurdly jealous of the 
old woman who voluntarily 
came in to “do” for her and 
Bettesworth. The broken arm 
not progressing, Bettesworth, 
at his wits’ end, at length ar- 
ranged that his wife should be 
received into the infirmary at 
the workhouse, whence, as the 
doctor warned him, she would 
possibly have to be removed to 
the County Asylum. I well 
remember the fine summer day 
when the old couple, with their 
helpful neighbour, came to me 
on their way to the workhouse, 
that Mrs Bettesworth might 
take her witless farewell. Her 
husband, though resolved, was 
tearful; but she seemed almost 
elated. It was a new thing 
for her to be the centre of so 
much attention; perhaps it 
was a new thing to see her 
husband so obviously at a dis- 
advantage. I learnt after- 
wards that she did not spare 
him on that day: she owned 
to no regrets at leaving him or 
her home, and was hoping much 
(as was he, too, for her sake) 
from the comforts of the 
infirmary. 

I must not go into details 
nor picture the loneliness of the 
husband at thistime. He paid 


her one visit and was satisfied ; 
another, within the week, and 
returned from it aflame with 
indignation at the slights and 
callous treatment extended to 


Lucy Bettesworth. 
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his wife at the workhouse by 
doctor, master, matron, and the 
whole group of officials. The 
next day he was off again in 
a sort of dogged rage and had 
his wife home,—“ for she'd got 
a home to come to and some- 
body as ’d care for her, if they 
up there [at the workhouse] 
wouldn’t.” She came home 
accordingly, and has remained 
at home ever since. 

Sometimes she is_ better, 
sometimes worse, but now 
never really well. Her usual 
condition is one of quiet, vague 
stupidity or misty intelligence ; 
but every few months there 
are relapses, though not again 
into that unkindly humour 
which followed the breaking 
of her arm. 

One relapse (for an example) 
occurred in February 1900. 
Remembering Bettesworth’s 
hatred of the infirmary, I knew 
that his wife must be very bad 
when he resolved to apply again 
for her admission there, But 
he was at the end of his re- 
sources. “I sits ponderin’ and 
ponderin’ for hours,” he said, 
‘“‘and dunno what to do for 
the best.” And again on the 
following day, “I don’t hardly 
know how to go on. She en’t 
fit to be left alone. Manys 
have said so to me, and I 
knows it. But I dunno what 
to do. She sits there moddled 
up over the fire, swayin’ her- 
self to and fro. Got such a 
fearful pain in the chest, and 
her heart’s so bad. Then if 
she tries to stand up her head’s 
all of a swim.” 

“ And her mind?” I asked. 

“It’s queer, sir. She dunno 
what she’s at. After I got 
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home last night, I sit down 
watchin’ of her for p’r’aps two 
hours, till ’t last I couldn’t bear 
it no longer. I was obliged to 
git up and go outside and walk 
about. For an hour or more 
never a word passed between 


” 


us. 

Accordingly, he had decided 
that the infirmary was the 
best place for her, provided 
that he could be assured of 
her receiving decent treatment 
there. ‘“ Not without, for she 
‘ave bin a good wife in her 
time.” But how be sure of 
anything? A friend under- 
took to make inquiries, and 
laid the case before one of the 
guardians, who looked hope- 
less. “They have no conven- 
ience for taking epilepsy cases,” 
he said. “If she should have 
a fit after her admission, they 
would send her off to Brook- 
wood Asylum at once.” This 
being reported to Bettesworth, 
“ Ah,” he said, “and once they 
gets her there, I should never 
get her back again, perhaps. 
I don’t want her to be shut 
up like that. She ’ave bin a 
good wife,” 

Baffled thus, he hesitated, 
and presently old Lucy got 
better for a time. But every 
few months since then there 
is a recurrence of the trouble. 
Not long ago she had five fits 
in one night. Bettesworth had 
bought spirits for her—“a 
little whisky and water, that’s 
what I gi’n her,” — which 
seemed at first beneficial. But 
near midnight “she begun 
kickin’ about again. ‘What 


be ye got up to?’ I says. 
Sometimes I breaks out at her. 
...» Well, the doctor told me 
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I should be stern. .. . But go 
twas all night, and I didn’t 
dare go to sleep.” 

At these times her husband 
can “manage her” better than 
any of the neighbours, “J 
says to ‘em, ‘You leave her 
alone. Let me handle her.’” 
But she is thick-set and heavy, 
“almost more ’n I can manage 
now, luggin’ of her about.” 
Still, he preserves his sense of 
what is due to her. “They 
keeps tellin’ of me I ought to 
put her away [in an asylum], 
but I says No. And I sha’n’t, 
not if I can help it. *Tis two 
year now since I’ve had any 
what you can call rest with 
her. But they says you takes 
’em for better or worse; and 
she bin a good mate to me. 
That’s why I hangs on to her. 
If she’d bin one o’ these harum- 
scarum ones, then I shouldn’t 
trouble ; but she bin as good as 
gold to me.” 

Of course the life of these 
two together is not all trouble. 
Occasionally, in scraps of talk 
too fragmentary to be recorded, 
there comes stray evidence of 
pleasant domestic relations be- 
tween the old couple. Now it 
will be a casual mention of 
how Bettesworth has washed 
his wife’s face for her when 
she has been too ill to help her- 
self, and now an allusion to 
some piece of gossip they have 
enjoyed. Once, gently up- 
braiding her for venturing to 
the town alone, where she had 
bought herself a new hat,—one 
of the inverted bow] shape,— 
he “chaffed” her: “If you'd 
told me, I’d ha’ bought ye a 
purty hat—nicer ’n that one.” 
Too obviously he would be a 
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most desolate man without 
her. But whether she is as 
mindful as her husband of their 
long comradeship I have no 
knowledge. Indirectly, how- 
ever, there is evidence of much 
capacity for sentiment still 
alive in the withered old 
woman. One of her recent 
fits was occasioned by the 
pleasure of a visit, after many 
months, from her brother Will 
—a man now aging fast. 
“Let’s see, Lou, it’s your birth- 
day, Tuesday,” said Will; and 
she began to cry, and in another 
minute fell back in her chair. 
> You hadn’t ought to ha’ said 
i that to her,” observed Bettes- 
worth; and Will replied, 
“Well, I shouldn’t, if Id 
thought she was goin’ like 
that.” Yet who, her husband 
excepted, could have imagined 
such impressionability in poor 
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old dried-up Lucy Bettes- 
worth ? 

But upon the question 
whether she loves Bettesworth, 
or is loved by him, I offer no 
opinion. The impression I 
have is derived largely from 
the facts I have tried to set 
before the reader; but the 
matter is one into which I do 
not care to pry. It concerns 
only the old man and his wife. 

I think, though, that Bettes- 
worth means to give her an 
honourable funeral. He has 
insured her life for four pounds 
ten. To quote his own words, 
“She'll get four pound ten, 
if tis three months after we 
first paid in. If she was to 
die now, she’d get that—or at 
least, I should.” Evidently he 
means to outlive her, and to 
bury her decently when the 
time comes. 
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Ir was a very happy in- 
spiration which marked the 
anniversary of the battle of 
Fontenoy by the publication of 
Mr Skrine’s most valuable and 
interesting volume.! The War 
of the Austrian Succession is 
one of those episodes in the 
world’s history about which it 
has been by no means easy for 
an ordinary person to frame 
any clear ideas. The various 
details had to be searched for, 
one by one, in many author- 
ities, and it was not everybody 
who was capable of fitting and 
balancing them, so that each 
found its due place and carried 
no more than its due weight. 
There has not, till Mr Skrine 
undertook the task, been any 
student who has grappled with 
the subject and marshalled into 
regular order all its complexi- 
ties in such fashion that others 
may enter easily into the fruit 
of his labours, take up the 
record that he has made, and 
at once have full enlighten- 
ment on the political, military, 
and social phenomena of a 
singularly eventful series of 
struggles. 

Before going further, let it 
be here noted most emphati- 
cally how much of special 
value this book will have for 
soldiers, and it is to be hoped 
that it may take the place 
which is its due, both for in- 
struction and reference, in all 


military libraries. It has been 
said over and over again that 
the best guidance for the future 
is to be found in the lessons 
of the past, and though Det- 
tingen may take rank as a 
victory for British arms, and 
Fontenoy can only be classed 
as a defeat, they both exemplify 
faults to be avoided and cer- 
tain merits that it would be 
well to emulate as far as may 
be. We are now beginning 
to find out that the eternal 
truths of military science are 
to be found quite as clearly 
proved in old battles fought 
by British warriors as in 
modern campaigns like the 
Franco-German War, on which 
so much educational stress has 
been laid and so much study 
has been lavished for the last 
thirty years. 

Mr Skrine takes up his sub- 
ject by considering the condi- 
tion of France and England 
in 1740, and, in his first chapter 
particularly though really the 
same remark may be made 
of the whole book, he tells 
his story in a manner that 
recalls the style of Lord 
Macaulay. His complete grasp 
of his subject and command of 
vigorous English enable him 
to use pithy short sentences, 
each conveying a lucid state- 
ment or a deduction in the 
fewest possible words. He 
ends the chapter by telling 
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us that, in that year, England 
was full of sympathy with 
Maria Theresa, resolutions 
were carried in Parliament 
for the maintenance of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and 
King and ,eople found them- 
selves dragged into the vortex 
of Continental war. From 
the situation of affairs in 
Europe Mr Skrine passes to 
a singularly complete descrip- 
tion of the armies of the two 
principal combatants in the 
war that was to come, and we 
have now for the first time an 
opportunity of knowing and 
comparing the exact numbers 
of each, the various arms of 
which each was composed, and 
the discipline, pay, and rations 
of the soldiers in the ranks. 
Truly, a soldier’s life was then 
everywhere of the hardest, and 
it is a marvel how men ever 
undertook it, if they had any 
possible alternative. Both 
armies were of course mercen- 
ary, in the sense that they 
were not furnished by con- 
scription, but were made up 
of men who enlisted volun- 
tarily for pay; but that of 
England must probably have 
been, in point of manners and 
morals, inferior to that of 
France, 


“recruited from the dregs of a pro- 
letariat which was brutal, lawless, 
and given to strong drink. Indeed 
a considerable proportion of those 
who fought in Flanders belonged 
to the criminal classes, for it was 
quite common to pardon convicted 
felons who were willing to serve in 
his Majesty’s army or fleet. . .. 
But the British soldier, led by 
generals whom he trusted, and fed 
with regularity, displayed a bull- 
dog staunchness which nothing could 
resist.” 
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What a contrast to the gen- 
eral mass of the army must 
have been the Black Watch, 
then engaged in their first cam- 
paign, in whose ranks were men 
of the best blood of the Scot- 
tish clans, who scorned dis- 
honour, and whose private 
morals, as General Stewart of 
Garth tells us, were, as a rule, 
everything that is pure and 
exemplary ! 

The brilliant series of thumb- 
nail sketches of the leaders 
who took part in the war is 
sufficient of itself to make Mr 
Skrine’s book a welcome addi- 
tion to history, and among the 
characters he delineates so 
well Marshal Saxe is very 
evidently his favourite hero. 
More space is devoted to the 
account of his career than to 
that of any other of the French 
or English generals; and very 
justly too, for Maurice de Saxe 
was @ military genius of the 
first order. He not only was 
uniformly successful in the 
field, but was able to leave be- 
hind him his “ Réveries,” a 
philosophical treatise on the 
art in which he excelled, that 
may very fitly rank with 
Clausewitz’ great work, and 
should equally be a text-book 
for soldiers. 

Both of the monarchs took 
the field during the course of 
the war. Neither king had 
the smallest inkling of the 
military art, but, of the two, 
George II. cut a better figure 
in battle than Louis XV., for 
while Louis at Fontenoy re- 
mained at some distance from 
the actual clash of arms, George 
at Dettingen placed himself in 
a forward position and cheered 

31 
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onhis men. ‘“ Undaunted cour- 
age and a high sense of duty 
were his only military virtues.” 

De Noailles, Léwendahl, de 
Richelieu, and de Gramont were 
the great names in the French 
army, the first two being es- 
pecially able leaders, while the 
others had little other merit but 
the personal courage common to 
the French nobility. When 
we turn to the English gen- 
erals in the field during the 
war, we are especially struck 
by the advanced age of most of 
them. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, whose character profits 
very much by Mr Skrine’s in- 
vestigations, and who is de- 
scribed by him as cool-headed, 
courageous, determined to 
maintain discipline and to 
mitigate the horrors of war, 
was of course a very young 
man. The gallant Lord Craw- 


ford, also, who was a brilliant 
cavalry leader, was in early 


middle age. But the other 
men who held high command 
were relics of Marlborough’s 
days, and would, in our time, 
be considered too old for active 
service. Marshal Wade and 
Lord Stair were each seventy- 
two. Ligonier was sixty-five. 
Sir James Campbell of Lawers 
had been Colonel of the Scots 
Greys in 1708, and was now 
seventy-five; while, though Sir 
John Hawley’s age is not told 
us and may be uncertain, he 
was probably nearer seventy 
than sixty, as he had com- 
manded a dragoon regiment 
at Sheriffmuir in 1715. They 
were all, no doubt, very tough 
old gentlemen, but they could 
hardly have held their positions 
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except in the days when the 
campaigning months of the 
year were few, when armies 
always went into winter quar- 
ters, when manceuvres were 
leisurely and there was no 
great demand for energetic 
personal action except on the 
rare days of battle. The fact 
was that England, in the be- 
ginning of the Austrian Suc. 
cession War, was in the same 
condition in which she found 
herself more than a hundred 
years later when the Russian 
War broke out. She had en. 
joyed a long and unbroken 
period of peace, and possessed 
no officers of practical military 
experience but those that had 
proved their mettle under a 
great commander in a far by- 
gone day. She was obliged, 
therefore, perforce to place her 
fortunes in their hands until a 
younger generation had smelt 
powder and had shown their 
value. 

Mr Skrine gives a very vivid 
and spirited account of the 
campaign of 1743, when the 
British and Hanoverian army 
under Lord Stair, and _ the 
King with an Austrian force - 
under the Duc d’Aremberg, 
evextually found themselves 
pitted against 60,000 French 
on the Main under the Due 
de Noailles, who was estab- 
lished in a camp only five 
miles distant. The Allies only 
numbered 40,000, and laboured 
under the not uncommon dis- 
advantages of such a combin- 
ation, for Stair and d’Aren- 
berg were not on speaking 
terms. Noailles ‘completely 
out-maneuvred Stair and his 
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royal master,” and a retreat 
became necessary. Noailles 
detached 30,000 men under 
the Duc de Gramont to inter- 
cept the Allies in the defiles 
of Dettingen, and here they 
should have been destroyed. 
But de Gramont’s impatience 
led him into serious blunders ; 
Noailles’ plans were completely 
upset, and after four hours’ 
fighting the Allies were able 
to continue their march to 
Hanau, “not, however, before 
King George II. had dined, 
by way of bravado, on the 
battlefield!” We must wonder 
at a Commander-in-Chief, even 
in that age of autocratic and 
self-indulgent royalty, doing 
this, and at the same time 
leaving all his wounded—600 
in number —to the mercy of 
his enemy. 


“The victory of Dettingen was a 
triumph of discipline over untrained 
valour. Noailles’ tactics were pro- 
nounced by so consummate a judge 
as Frederick of Prussia ‘worthy of 
the greatest captain’; those of the 
allied generals were beneath con- 
tempt. On the other hand, our 
regimental system, with all its 
brutality, ensured absolute steadi- 
ness amid the carnage of battle, 
while French morale had deterior- 
ated in the riot and rapine of the 
German campaigns.” 


Mr Skrine quotes an account 
of King George’s conduct in 
the battle from a contempor- 
ary letter. There are many 
other slightly differing ac- 
counts, equally from contem- 
porary sources, and they have 
been so well summarised by 
Thackeray that we may be 
permitted to quote from ‘The 
Four Georges.’ 


“Whenever we hear of dapper 
George at war, it is certain that 
he demeaned himself like a little 
man of valour. At Dettingen his 
horse ran away with him, and with 
difficulty was stopped from carrying 
him into the enemy’slines. The King, 
dismounting from the fiery ak 
ruped, said bravely, ‘Now I know 
I shall not run away,’ and placing 
himself at the head of his foot, drew 
his sword, brandishing it in the face 
of the whole French army, and call- 
ing out to his own men to come on, 
in bad English, but with the most 
famous pluck and spirit.” 


Noailles was succeeded in 
command of the French army 
by Marshal Saxe, and he was 
able by skilful manoeuvres to 
prevent Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, who was advancing 
with another Austrian army 
of 60,000 men, from crossing 
the Rhine, and the first allied 
army from forming a coalition 
with him. Stair asked the 
King’s permission to resign 
his command, and the King 
himself returned to London 
in October 1743. Stair was 
succeeded by Marshal Wade, 
who during 1744 had many 
difficulties to contend with in 
acting with allies — Austrian 
and Dutch — whose interests 
widely differed from those of 
Great Britain, and in the 
necessity “of consulting jeal- 
ous colleagues at every turn.” 
The year was taken up with 
objectless manceuvres of the 
allied forces, while Saxe with 
an army inferior in numbers 
had been able to hold them 
in check and to protevt France 
from invasion, In November 
Marshal Wade in his turn 
resigned the “command in 
Flanders to Sir John Ligonier, 
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and returned crestfallen to 
England.” 

In March 1745 the military 
command of the army in the 
field was placed in the hands 
of the Duke of Cumberland 
(who had sued in vain for per- 
mission to serve during the 
campaign of 1744) for the 
British and Hanoverian forces, 
of Marshal Kénigsegg, an 
aged and infirm veteran, for the 
Austrian, and of the young 
Prince of Waldeck for the 
Dutch contingents. The Duke 
of Cumberland was to be the 
nominal Commander-in-Chief, 
and was to be assisted by Sir 
John Ligonier. It was hoped 
that the Duke’s Royal birth 
would give him precedence in 
the eyes of his colleagues. 

“Louis XV. watched every 
movement of the powerful 


coalition which sought to crush 
him, and strove to parry the 


impending blow.” The military 
mainstay of France was 
Marshal Saxe, and he was 
again appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the French armies 
in Flanders. These consisted 
of 69,000 infantry and 25,600 
cavalry, while the strength of 
the Allies available for field 
operations, after the garrisons 
of the frontier fortresses had 
been provided, amounted only 
to 30,550 bayonets and 12,000 
sabres. The fortresses had all 
been strongly garrisoned and 
provisioned for a long defence, 
as the enemy’s attack must be 
directed against one of them, 
but which would bear the 
brunt of the onslaught was un- 
certain. The Allies were con- 
centrated near Brussels, and 
they fully intended to assume 
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the offensive, but Saxe, knoy. 
ing this, resolved to deceive 
them as to his real intentions, 
He made a strong demonstra- 
tion towards Mons, and him. 
self led the bulk of his army 
to Tournai, the siege of which 
was immediately undertaken 
and energetically pushed for. 
ward by Léwendahl. The 
Allies were at first completely 
mystified, but after a week's 
delay they became convinced 
that Tournai was the really 
threatened stronghold, and they 
decided to move southwards at 
once. On April 30 their 
army commenced its march, 
but it was delayed by excess. 
ively wet weather and the miry 
state of the country. It was 
joined by some small detach- 
ments from the garrisons of 
Mons and Ath, and the army 
that fought at Fontenoy was 
then complete. It amounted 
in all to 46,800 men. Saxe 
left 21,550 in the trenches be- 
fore Tournai, with orders to 
contain the garrison at all 
costs, while he prepared to 
meet his enemy with about 
66,000 men, so that he had the 
advantage in the field of pre- 
ponderating numbers. 

On May 9 the allied army 
arrived within touch of Saxe’s 
advanced posts and encamped 
“on rising ground which com- 
manded a splendid view of the 
French positions.” Six miles 
to the north-west lay Tournai, 
to the west was the village of 
Antoing. In the immediate 
front was the village of Vezon. 


“Beyond that village there was 
an extensive plain which formed an 
ideal battlefield. A gentle slope led 
upwards to the arena, whose entrance 
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was narrowed on the left by the 
village of Fontenoy, on the right by 
Barri Wood.” 


No time was lost by the 
allied generals in making a 
careful reconnaissance, and on 
the following day, May 10, 
Vezon was attacked and seized 
by @ force under Lord Craw- 
ford, but the Duke of Cumber- 
land 
“neglected Lord Crawford’s advice 
that the wood of Barri should be oc- 
cupied. This was an amazing over- 
sight, and bulked largely among the 
causes of our defeat.” 


At once, the Allies 


“formed in order of battle, concealed 
from the enemy’s ken by the woods 
of Vezon.... In those days man- 
euvres were slowly and punctiliously 
carried out. Twilight came ere the 
last battalion and squadron had 
reached their assigned posts.” 


Mr Skrine gives a most clear 
detail of the exact positions 
occupied by the various Eng- 
lish brigades and the allied 
forces, and this, with his de- 
scription of the ground fought 
over by both the opposing 
armies,—a description verified 
by a personal visit to and ex- 
amination of the same,—should 
be studied by the aid of the 
very excellent old French map 
accompanying his book. The 
British and Hanoverians were 
on the right, and the Dutch 
on the left; the British cavalry 
on the right flank, and the 
Dutch cavalry on the extreme 
left. 

Saxe was amply supplied 
with information by his clouds 
of light troops, and every 
movement of the Allies was 
open to him. He selected the 
position in which he intended 
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to fight, and, owing to the 
dilatoriness of his enemy, had 
ample time to prepare it effect- 
ually. The most important 
resolution that he took, on 
which hinged his whole event- 
ual success, is emphatically 
told. 


“One of Saxe’s fixed ideas was that 
French infantry could not be relied 
upon to meet a hostile charge in line. 
. . . He therefore put in practice a 
theory broached in chapter viii. of 
his ‘ Réveries,’ and resolved to con- 
vert the battle arena into an im- 
provised citadel by means of a chain 
of redoubts.” 


This scheme of field fortifi- 
cations was loudly objected to 
by the other French generals, 
but they were silenced by 
Louis XV., who had joined 
the army, thus addressing 
Saxe: “In confiding to you 
the command of my army I 
intend that every one shall 
obey you, and I will be the 
first to set an example of 
obedience.” 

It is impossible here to follow 
Mr Skrine through all the de- 
tails of the battle which fol- 
lowed on the 11th May. 
Suffice it to say that he has 
given the most dramatic and 
minutely complete account of 
the various episodes of that 
eventful day that has ever yet 
appeared in print. Carlyle has 
told the same story, but even 
he must fall into a second 
place. In the pages before us 
we follow with a breathless 
interest the fortunes of the 
troops in each part of the 
field. The hesitation and culp- 
able blundering of Brigadier 
Ingoldsby on the right; the 
tame and feeble operations of 
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the Dutch on the left; the 
initial movement of the Eng- 
lish cavalry, which failed, prob- 
ably on account of the death 
of their venerable and gallant 
leader, Sir James Campbell ; 
the steady and determined at- 
tacks made by the British and 
Hanoverians in face of the 
murderous fire from the enemy’s 
fatal redoubts; the transfer of 
the Black Watch and Duroure’s 
regiment (12th Foot) to the 
left flank to stiffen the Dutch ; 
and the magnificent charge 
made by the dauntless High- 
landers, claymore in _ hand, 
under their colonel, the stout- 
hearted Sir Robert Munro,— 
a charge that might well have 
been successful if the Dutch 
had summoned up courage to 
support it; and finally, the 
grandly audacious main attack 
of 16,000 men led by Cum- 
berland himself at the head of 
the first line. The steady fire 
of this main attack swept away 
the enemy’s entire front rank, 
which broke and fied. 


“At this crisis the Third Guards 
were thrown into momentary dis- 
order by the fearful flanking fire 
from the Redoubt d’Eu; but Lord 
Panmure coolly rallied the unbroken 
companies, and the methodical ad- 
vance continued. The dense mass 
scattered all before it by a sustained 
musketry fire. Thus they penetrated 
300 yards beyond the p crs bat- 
teries, and stood proudly in the 
centre of the French position, masters 
of the battlefield.” 





Mr Skrine has told the story 
of this last marvellous feat of 
arms in glowing words, but we 
may be allowed to supplement 
his description from the spirit- 
stirring ballad of “Fontenoy,” 
by Thomas Davis, the little 
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known Irish poet, who some 
time in the Forties contributed 
to the ultra - national Irish 
journal, ‘The Nation.’ 


“Steady they step adown the slope, 
steady they mount the hill, 
Steady they load, steady they fire, 
moving right onward siill, 
Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as 
through a furnace blast, 

Through rampart, trench, and palisade, 
and bullets showering fast, 

And on the open plain above they rose 
and kept their course, 

With ready fire and grim resolve, that 
mocked at hostile force ; 

Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while 
thinner grew their ranks, 

They break as breaks the Zuyder Zee 
throug): Holland’s ocean banks!” 


It may here be noted that, 
before the days of breech- 
loading and magazine rifles, 
to be able to advance in line 
firing was the hall-mark of ex- 
ceptional steadiness, the most 
perfect discipline and training. 
Up to the Crimean days it 
was the manceuvre which our 
own Guards were wont to con- 
sider especially their tour de 
force, and in whose perform- 
ance they took particular pride. 

Marshal Saxe, who was 
racked with illness, was in the 
morning too weak to sit on 
his charger. ‘He was drawn 
by grenadiers in a wicker chair 
to the left, where he took 
position at the Redoubt d’Eu.” 
He watched the first opera- 
tions on that flank, and then 
mounted and rode to the other 
flank, where he saw the repulse 
of the Dutch. He was return- 
ing to the left ““when he was 
startled by encountering the 
musketry-fire of a dense mass ol 
infantry in front. In violation 
of every rule of war, the enemy 
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had pierced the one weak joint 
in his defensive armour! His 
first line had melted into a 
mob of fugitives.” It was 
necessary to reassure the 
King, which he did with 
energetic words, and prevented 
the flight, counselled by 
Noailles and others, which 
would have caused a sauve 
qui peut, Meantime the Anglo- 
Hanoverian line was still push- 
ing slowly forward, and then 
formed in squares of battal- 
ions. These, under Saxe’s 
direction, were heavily assailed 
on every side by brigade after 
brigade, which were all re- 
pulsed with hideous slaughter. 
But their sacrifice was not in 
vain. So many of the Anglo- 
Hanoverian troops had fallen 
that Cumberland formed the 
remainder into one huge square, 
which still continued the steady, 
proud advance. This was now 
attacked by repeated cavalry 
charges, “but what could cav- 
alry effect against a mass so 
highly disciplined and so in- 
trepid? One regiment after 
another recoiled in flight.” 
The Household Cavalry of 
France, the Gendarmerie, and 
the far-famed Carabiniers all 
made the same attempt, but 
perforce fell back, the Cara- 
biniers alone leaving 27 officers 
killed and wounded. Voltaire 
admits that now, “if the 
Dutch had joined hands with 
the English, there would have 
been no resource, nay, no re- 
treat, for the French army, nor 
in all probability for the King 
and his son.” But the Dutch 
made no sign. Too late Cum- 
berland ordered his cavalry to 
the front, but they could effect 
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nothing. Saxe made his last 
effort. “As the Dutch re- 
mained motionless, he was able 
to withdraw all the troops 
posted to repel an attack on 
his right front.” He rallied 
all his broken infantry regi- 
ments, and summoned the Irish 
Brigade to make an attack on 
the British right flank. The 
British left was assailed by all 
the regiments which had been 
posted between Fontenoy and 
Antoing. The French and 
Swiss Guards attacked the 
front, while the whole French 
Household Cavalry were again 
led to a charge. ‘“ Deserted by 
their allies, and assailed by 
overwhelming forces, our mag- 
nificent infantry were pressed 
slowly back. With heavy 
hearts did Cumberland and 
Koénigsegg give orders for a 
general retreat.” 

With all deference to Mr 
Skrine, we may be pardoned 
for thinking that he has not 
laid quite sufficient weight on 
the effect of the Irish Brigade’s 
attack in breaking the British 
formation. French authorities 
no doubt minimise it, but 
several independent authorities 
regard it, we believe, as having 
been decisive. It must be re- 
membered that most of the 
other troops who joined in the 
attack had already been re- 
pulsed, suffering very severe 
losses. They therefore, very 
probably, attacked in a half- 
hearted way, and even slight 
resistance might again have 
turned them. The Irish, on 
the other hand, had been kept 
in reserve, and were fresh and 
full of spirit. Of course the 
national poet makes the most 
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of the circumstance, and again 
we may recall some of his 
verse :— 


‘‘O’Brien’s voice is hoarse with joy, as 
halting he commands 

‘ Fix bayonets—charge !’ Like moun- 
tain storm rush on these fiery 
bands ! 

Thin is the English column now, and 
faint their volleys grow ; 

Yet, mustering all the strength they 
have, they make a gallant show. 

They dress their ranks upon the hill, 
to face that battle wind ; 

Their bayonets the breakers’ foam; like 
rocks the men behind ! 

One volley crashes from their line, 
when through the surging smoke, 

With empty guns clutched in their 
hands, the headlong Irish broke 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to 
that fierce huzza ! 

‘Revenge ! remember Limerick ! Dash 
down the Sacsanagh !’” 


The staunchness and steadi- 
ness of the troops in the retreat 
that followed the action was 
equal to their gallant conduct 
earlier in the day. “It was 
inevitable that some disorder 
should attend their first retro- 
grade steps. But the rigid 
discipline of those days shone 
brightly in an hour of mortal 
stress. Each battalion rallied 
round its colours, and com- 
pact formation was speedily 
restored.” The credit of the 
orderly retreat was due to the 
veteran Ligonier, who was 
almost the last man in the 
field, and to Lord Crawford, 
who commanded the cavalry 
screening the retiring army. 
The Duke of Cumberland also 
“rode with the rearguard, en- 
couraging his weary men by 
precept and example.” 

The general trend of all criti- 
cism about the battle of Fon- 
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tenoy has always been towards 
depreciating Cumberland’s mili- 
tary capacity as then shown 
and the tactics which he there 
employed. Whether the battle 
ought ever to have been fought 
is a question of high strategy 
to which the answer may be 
doubtful. But we cannot quite 
endorse all the blame given to 
Cumberland by Mr Skrine for 
the way in which it was fought. 
Cumberland at any rate had 
the moral courage to fight to 
the last,—a quality which we 
have not always seen exem- 
plified in our army in the 
present day,—and he dis- 
charged all the duties of a 
leader with the utmost de- 
termination. Being a_ very 
young man, and never having 
had previous experience of high 
command in the field, he may 
not have been as confidently 
imperative in giving orders to 
his subordinates, Ingoldsby for 
example, as was necessary. 
He certainly ought to have 
occupied the Barri Wood on 
the 10th May ; but all his sub- 
sequent dispositions for battle 
were very sound, and if his 
orders had been carried out by 
Ingoldsby with even moderate 
energy, and if his Dutch allies 
had given the support which 
he was entitled to expect, he 
would almost certainly have 
been victorious. The blame for 
not using the cavalry till too 
late must equally be shared by 
others; and, in short, his whole 
ill success was apparently due 
to ill luck more than to his 
own shortcomings. Many great 
commanders have failed much 
more egregiously in their first 
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battles. Mollwitz was a vic- 
tory for Prussia, but was at 
one time so near a defeat that 
Frederick abandoned his army 
and sought personal safety in 
flight. At Fontenoy, under 
most discouraging circum- 
stances, the Duke of Cumber- 
land never flinched till all hope 
was gone, and then conducted 
a careful retreat, losing no 
standards, colours, or kettle- 
drums, though he was unable 
to bring off all his guns, “as 
the teams, supplied by con- 
tractors, had galloped off to 
Brussels at the first check.” 
And, if we come to assess criti- 
4 cism, we cannot altogether 
hold the great Marshal Saxe 
as beyond reproach. He him- 
self admitted that he should 
have placed another redoubt 
between Barri Wood and Fon- 
tenoy ; and can we say that he 
was right in fighting a battle 
with an impassable river in his 
rear and only two bridges for 
the possible retreat of a King 
and 60,000 men? Truly, the 
errors of one commander seem 
quite to balance those of the 
other. If the numbers on each 
side had been equal, who shall 
say how, all other conditions 
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remaining the same, the day 
would have gone? 

With the battle of Fontenoy 
the most exciting part of Mr 
Skrine’s book ends. He after- 
wards tells of the Jacobite in- 
surrection in Scotland in ’45— 
the evident political sequel to 
the Flanders disasters. He 
tells of the battles of Rocoux 
and Laffeldt, and carries us to 
see the flame of war lighted in 
Hindostan. The English naval 
successes on the high seas, 
gained by Anson and Hawke, 
are noted and described, but, 
as they were successes, we Eng- 
lishmen are naturally familiar 
with them and hardly require 
to be reminded of them. Mr 
Skrine finishes what is really 
one of the most delightful and 
generally instructive books 
that we have met for a long 
time, by taking us to the 
death- beds of Cumberland, 
Ligonier, Hawley, Lowendahl, 
and his favourite hero Maurice 
de Saxe. Of all he speaks as 
one should do of men who 
have served their country to 
the best of their powers. Re- 
quiescant in pace! Whatever 
their failings, at least they 
were Men. 




























































The Purification of San Francisco. 


THE PURIFICATION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


‘* Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty righteous: wilt Thou destroy 
all the city for lack of five? And He said: If I find there forty and five, I will 


not destroy it.” 


THE Overland Limited had 
been stationary for quite an 
hour. 

Such is the luxury of travel- 
ling on one of the main roads 
competing for the traffic into 
San Francisco, that we, play- 
ing poker in the smoking- 
saloon, had not noticed there 
was no movement. Our at- 
tention was only called to the 
length of the wait when the 
shining face of the Ethiopian 
conductor was thrust in at 
the door to announce, with all 
the emancipated savage’s love 
of sensation: ‘“ Der’s a bully 
wreck at Custer’s Sidin’. Six 
hours’ delay on der Limited ef 
der’s a minit.” 

“Say, cap’n——” drawled a 
drummer of the party, but the 
bullet head and the shining 
face had been withdrawn as 
rapidly as they had been thrust 
in upon us. 

It is curious what trivialities 
will interest the railway trav- 
eller on the third consecutive 
day of a journey. The round 
of poker was exciting, but 
could not compare with a 
real wreck. We none of us 
had ever heard of Custer’s 
Siding, or knew how far 
away it might be. But the 
magic word wreck sent us all 
to our sleepers in the quest of 
wraps, and two minutes later 
we were out on the track. 


It was a keenly cold night. 
The whole landscape, lit by the 
station lamps, was mantled in 
snow. Although it was now 
clear, a racing scud was strug- 
gling to obscure the moon, and 
it felt as if there would 
soon be}{snow again. We 
found that the wreck was six 
miles ahead of us. As the 
station official whom we ac- 
costed put it, in the pictur- 
esque phraseology of the 
country: “A down freight had 
butted into a wild cat,’ and 
there was the devil to pay!” 

This was about all the in- 
formation we could elicit. 
Railroadmen are very reti- 
cent about wrecks, and as it 
was exceeding cold on the 
snow-covered track, especially 
after the artificial heat of the 
Limited, the Americans in the 
party returned to the saloon. 
But we two Britishers were 
anxious to learn something 
more about wrecks. Official- 
dom had shut down upon us. 
The stationmaster professed 
ignorance. The tired clerk 
at the telephone-receiver re- 
buffed our advances in 4 
manner which in any other 
country would have warranted 
his dismissal. The odd man 
at the switches was likewise 
uncommunicative. Luckily the 
coloured conductor, with his 
faculty for discovering the un- 
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developed germs of generosity, 
had been impressed favourably 
with us during our three days’ 
close acquaintance; for when 
we stumbled upon him on the 
track, just as we, in despair, 
were making our way back to 
the train, he told us that a 
relief engine was then leaving 
the shed for the siding, and 
that if we could induce the 
engineer to take us he would 
see that the Limited picked us 
up at Custer’s when she was 
allowed to proceed. 

This indeed was a sugges- 
tion, and we plodded off to- 
wards the shed, where we 
could just make out the lights 
of a great locomotive. It was 
some little distance, and we 
were afraid that she would 
“get under weigh” before we 
could reach her. Luckily she 
had to back from a siding on 
to the main track, and as she 
came panting down upon us, 
with all the grandeur of her 
giant proportions magnified in 
the moonlight, we hailed her. 

Experience of the United 
States of America had taught 
us the value of silence. We 
knew, as we silently boarded 
the tender, that we were break- 
ing a main regulation on every 
Road in the country. How- 
ever, we remained silent. It 
is the man of action, not of 
volubility, that wins out in the 
long-run, so the engineer put 
the five-dollar bill in his pocket, 
made an inane remark about the 
snow, and straightway pulled 
over his lever. 

Until the novelty wears off 
there is something very fascin- 
ating in riding on the cab of 
a locomotive. Visitors to the 


navigating bridge of a steam- 
ship will experience the same 
sense of exhilaration that we 
felt as the salvage engine 
settled down to her work, 
while her “catcher” hunted 
the loose snow off the track. 
There was nothing but the 
tender to steady her, and she 
bumped and rocked a little; 
but, devoid of trailers, she 
moved with a freedom we had 
never felt before. The glare 
of her great headlight, the 
endless expanse of snow, the 
promise of the excitement 
ahead, conjointly appealed to 
the imagination. It was a 
journey well worth the few 
greenbacks it had cost. After 
we had run ten minutes the 
engineer intimated that we 
should see something when 
we were round the bend. In 
anticipation he shut off steam. 
A sharp loop negotiated, and 
we were right upon the scene 
of the accident. By the light 
of a dozen oil-flares the break- 
down gang of the section was 
struggling with the débris of 
two heavy freight trains. The 
trains had met on a small em- 
bankment. The front halves 
seemed to have rolled into 
the cutting below. Here a 
mass of ignited freight lay 
smouldering and spluttering 
in contact with the snow, 
while the pitiless salvage 
cranes, recking nothing, were 
ruthlessly rending the lumber 
that blocked the track to 
swell the wreckage. The 
business of the breakdown 
gang was to get the line 
clear, not to save freight. It 
had been a horrible wreck, as 
the piled-up bonfire sug- 
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gested; but luckily there had 
been little loss of life. Both 
engineers and firemen had 
seen the smash coming, and 
had jumped. Two brakes- 
men, and a pair of “husky- 
bums” who had stowed away, 
were killed, and their corpses 
thrown aside with that ill- 
concern which characterises 
the American when he has 
business other than corpse- 
shifting on hand. That 
breakdown gang had got to 
make the line clear for two 
expresses in an _ incredibly 
short space of time, and they 
were too busy getting down 
to their job to worry about 
the decorous treatment of 
corpses. Having seen a 
wreck, that terror of ,rail- 
road travelling in the States, 
we returned to our locomo- 
tive, and in an hour were 
back in our berths on the 
delayed Overland Limited. 

It is not our intention to de- 
scribe the mysterious beauties 
of the overland journey to San 
Francisco. Other pens may do 
that. It is rather our hope 
that we may be able to interest 
you in certain phases of the 
physicology of this gorgeous 
city in the West, which, studied 
in the light of the recent 
terrible history of the western 
capital, may open up a new 
train of reflection upon the 
incident of the earthquake. 

Chilled by our visit to the 
wreck, we soon sought the 
warmth of our bed-bunks. In 
the morning we awoke to find 
the Overland Limited again 
doing her best to keep up the 
average forty-five miles which 
is the pride of the company 
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responsible for her being, 
There was little to break the 
monotony until we ran into 
Salt Lake City. The fictions 
which surround the creed of 
the Mormons have wreathed 
Utah with a morbidly senti- 
mental interest, which can 
only be expunged by a visit 
to the State itself. We knew 
something about Mormonism, 
and so were proof against 
this diseased curiosity which 
usually is so developed in our 
countrymen. We contented 
ourselves with studying the 
types of citizens which present 
themselves to meet the great 
trans-continental expresses at 
every stop of importance. 
This in itself is an education 
and a most fascinating study. 
It is wonderful how the great 
American nation unwinds be- 
fore you as each giant loco- 
motive conquers its appointed 
stretch of track. Until we 
reached Salt Lake City the 
Overland Limited had been 
practically empty. Here it 
was boarded by a bevy of 
young ladies. Thirty-four, all 
told, took places in the sleeper. 
We noticed this, for inquiry on 
the platform showed that it 
was a parcel of students re- 
turning to resume term at the 
Stanford College. The aver- 
age age of these young ladies 
would probably have been 
seventeen,—that is, their ages 
varied from fifteen to twenty. 
But it was not until the next 
stop that our interest really 
became alive to the affairs of 
those schoolgirls. We skirted 
round the Great Salt Lake 
until we arrived at Ogden. 
Here another batch of uni- 
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versity students boarded us. 
This bunch was composed of 
boys. They were of much the 
same age as the girls. The 
numbers were precisely the 
same; their destination was 
the same educational estab- 
lishment; and it was evident 
that they joined the train by 
appointment. Even in this 
there is nothing. If the de- 
portment of the mixed party 
during the day and the night 
that they were passengers on 
the Overland Limited had 
been the same as one would 
have expected from youths 
and maidens similarly circum- 
stanced in this country, there 
would be little necessity to 
comment upon the incident. 
But from the moment that the 
train steamed out of Ogden 
until we boarded the ferry at 
Oakland, these children en- 
gaged in individual attentions 
which revealed a state of 
precocity totally foreign to 
our appreciation of the de- 
corous and healthy relation- 
ship which may exist between 
very young persons of the 
opposite sexes. If such scenes 
as we witnessed in that public 
conveyance are typical of the 
results from mixed educational 
institutions, long may we, in 
this country, remain shrouded 
in our insular conservatism on 
the subject. 

It must not be inferred from 
the above observations that we 
witnessed anything beyond an 
unusual relaxation of decorum 
by the boys, and a want of 
modesty by their weaker com- 
panions. But it seemed to us 
a thoroughly unwholesome pre- 
mise for the serious problem of 
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life, that these children should 
be encouraged at this tender 
age to trifle with that subtle 
magnetism between the sexes 
which is the great mystery of 
our being, and against which 
even the armour welded by 
knowledge and experience of 
the world is so rarely proof. 
But although we did not know 
it then, yet in the saloons of 
that express train we had at 
Ogden first come in contact 
with the ruling atmosphere of 
the Capital of the West. 

Of the climb over the 
Nevada and the magnificent 
run through the snowsheds 
down to the semi - tropical 
scenery of balmy Sacramento, 
it is not opportune that we 
should say much. The route 
is well described in every 
guide-book and advertisement 
of the Road. Let it suffice 
that early on the fifth morning 
after leaving Chicago, we Bri- 
tish passengers grouped our- 
selves at the bulwarks of the 
Oakland ferry flat to admire 
the early morning approaches 
of the Bay of San Francisco. 

It was daylight before the 
flat put into the New Ferry 
Depot, and we had a fair view 
of the wonderful inland sea 
that narrows to the Golden 
Gate. As San _ Francisco 
opened out before us, it seemed 
a pyramid of tall steel build- 
ings grouping round the mar- 
vellous “Call” building and 
the much vaunted City Hall. 
Little did we think, as the 
panorama of this city of 
palaces of the West unfolded 
before us, that all this handi- 
work of men, in which they 
vested so much pride, would, 
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a few months hence, in a few 
moments, be virtually destroyed 
by the irrisistible machinery 
of the All Mighty. You can 
fell a tree or destroy a build- 
ing. Yes! But raze a city? 
No. It seems incredible: since 
the combined gun- weight of 
the Prussian siege-trains in 
months made but little im- 
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China Town was the main 
cesspool of the San Francisco 
now gutted and purified by the 
great conflagration of 1906. 
Heavily has the hand of an 
inexorable fate been placed upon 
this fair Californian city. But 
few will deny that it will not 
reap a lasting benefit from the 
greed of these purifying flames. 
China Town, relic of the 
‘“‘forty-niners”’ at their basest 
ebb, sink and sewer of a city, 
tainted in every vein and 
vessel, relic of a former ex- 
istence, nourished solely on 
the evil traditions of the past, 
is gone for ever. At least, 
the block of miserable, iniquit- 
ous, and squalid architecture 
wedged in between Stockton 
and Sacramento Streets has 
disappeared. The new City of 
the West will arise superior to 
this degraded relic. A new 
China Town may be built, 
a China Town that will be 
sanitary and safe. The maze 
of ramshackle tenements, lean- 
to josshouses, gaudy brothels, 
and disgusting dives, have 
gone. The operation has been 
severe, but in a few years the 
dwellers in the City of the 
West will return thanks to 
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pression on Paris. Yet San 
Francisco the beautiful, San 
Francisco the magnificent, San 
Francisco the Californian 
Sodom, was shaken and burnt 
out of all recognition in four. 
and-twenty hours. Such is the 
gamble that the dwellers in this 
“city of the plain” were con- 
tent to make with Providence, 


CHINA TOWN. 


Providence for the present 
pains they have endured under 
the operating-knife. 

The Chief of Police treated 
us very civilly. Certainly we 
might visit China Town under 
police guidance. If we called 
at the Police Offices at eight 
o’clock in the evening, we 
should find one of the city 
detective force waiting for us. 
Thus advised, we duly pre- 
sented ourselves at the ap- 
pointed hour. Two months 
ago the police of San Francisco 
prided themselves upon their 
headquarters. They had rea- 
son, since the acme of police 
intelligence, educated by years 
of experience in a seaport town, 
had been concentrated to aid 
the architect in his designs. 
We were admitted to the 
ground-floor. From the very 
moment that the constables in 
charge slipped back the shutter 
from the grille on our first 
presenting ourselves at the 
inner door, we felt that we 
were face to face with the 
mysteries of the prison. We 
passed in our cards. A moment 
later the door opened and 
automatically closed behind us. 
It was very uncanny, for we 
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experienced the sensation that 
some one unseen was control- 
ling our liberty,—that our free 
egress depended upon the will of 
another. This, indeed, was the 
case, We were asked to enter 
the adjacent room, and ‘here 
we met the detective assigned 
to escort us through China 
Town. M was his name— 
“Captain” M , captain 
being the American title prefix 
bestowed on the majority 
of minor officials, embracing in 
its respectful qualification any- 
thing from the commander of 
a battleship to the operator 
of a vacuum cleaner or the 
coloured conductor of a Rail- 
road Sleeper. “Captain” 
M was a fair specimen of 
the lean type of American citi- 
zen that you find out West,— 
the man who is not a desper- 
ado simply because opportunity 
has made him an_ officer. 
He was here to show us over 
the jail before plunging us into 
the seething swirl of iniquity 
in the town outside. First he 
ushered us into the Record 
and Identification Bureau. A 
truly wonderful institution, and 
quite sufficient to scare the 
hardiest villain into honest 
practices. The countless pigeon- 
holes contained the records of 
every known criminal in the 
State, and duplicates of many 
thousands of criminals from 
other States, and even foreign 
countries. ‘ We being the gate- 
way to Asia and Australia,” 
our guide explained, “have 
uses for a more extended 
criminal ledger than most 
places. For ourselves, every 
habitual criminal has only to 
be brought here, or to have his 
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‘pugs’ measured. We have 
the unerring record of every 
known criminal in the State. 
An alibi is no use to them, and 
they know it.” Book after 
book of photographs and 
measurements were brought 
down to show us. It certainly 
was a wonderful system of iden- 
tification, and no wonder the 
criminal, arrested on suspicion 
of a minor offence, when once 
in this room was cowed to 
find that he was the hitherto 
unidentified “wanted” for an 
almost forgotten crime com- 
mitted in Colorado or elsewhere 
long years before. After an 
examination of many of the 
most interesting records of 
discoveries effected in this 
Bureau, our mentor took us 
down to the basement of the 
building. We naturally im- 
agined that we were about to 
visit the cells. Captain M 
laughed at the suggestion. 
“You Britishers are  old- 
fashioned: the modern police- 
station has its cells on the 
top storey of all. The police 
quarters are in the basement.” 

These quarters were very 
different to the quarters of 
our imagination. The San 
Franciscan police officer is re- 
quired to be an athlete as well 
as an expert rifle and pistol 
shot. Here, in the quarters 
assigned to the rank and file of 
the force, were all the appli- 
ances to enable them to fulfil 
the State Department’s require- 
ments, —a splendid shooting- 
gallery, gymnasium, reading- 
room, and all the conveniences 
and appointments of a modern 
club residence. Our guide 
pointed out to us that it was 
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necessary to pass into the base- 
ment before going to the de- 
tention cells, since it was only 
possible to join or leave the 
express elevator through the 
basement, the elevator being, 
except in case of emergency, 
the sole means of communica- 
tion with the top storey. Poor 
choice for the escaping crim- 
inal: either he must drop 
several hundred feet from the 
highest storey, or run the 
gauntlet of the officers’ recrea- 
tion room. The old liftman 
interested us amazingly. He 
had over forty years’ San 
Franciscan service What 
scenes he must have witnessed ; 
what criminals he must have 
consorted with in this jail and 
in former jails! 

Now, it must not be thought 
that the police force of a com- 
munity, even though it is as 
sinful as that of San Francisco, 
have become so hardened and 
callous by contact with the 
criminal and degraded classes 
as to be totally devoid of feeling. 
This certainly is not the case; 
and we were much impressed 
by the sympathy which our 
conductor showed to the first 
offenders we found in jail that 
night. The anteroom of the 
detention - floor furnished a 
peculiar study. It was nine 
o’clock, and the business of 
the night was beginning. The 
various “cell”-rooms open out 
from the anteroom, which is 
just a bare boarded room, with 
benches round the wall. 

First and doubtful offenders 
are left here under the eye of 
the warder at the elevator- 
gate until their cases are con- 
sidered by the resident magis- 
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trates. Also, in approved 
cases, visitors are allowed to 
meet prisoners here. When 
we arrived there were onl 

three occupants of the ante- 
room—two men and a woman, 
Each in their way furnished 
admirable studies in human 
nature. Quite near the door 
was a young man sitting on 
a bench; his face was buried 
in his hands, and his back 
was convulsed with emotion. 
He was weeping like a child. 
Captain M suggested that 
he was a student who had been 
arrested in a street brawl. He 
had just realised the pain that 
his present circumstances would 
cause in his home on Nob Hill. 
“Tt would be a shame,” the 
detective said, “to herd that 
youth with habitual offenders. 
His fault is probably only ex- 
uberance of youthful spirits.” 
Seated on the same bench, be- 
side the boy, was a middle- 
aged man reading an evening 
paper. The detective gave him 
a searching scrutiny as we 
passed, and explained that he 
belonged to a class that gave 
considerable trouble. He was 
connected with the nefarious 
trade for which San Francisco 
is noted, but which is so hard 
to bring home upon the cul- 
prits. He was there purely as 
a suspect, and his indifference 
was not so studied as it ap- 
peared. He knew how difficult 
it would be to bring his charge 
upon a punishable basis. But 
the last occupant of the ante- 
room presented a _ pathetic 
study. A tall, handsome 
woman, she stood aloof at the 
end of the room. Apart from 
her dress, her fine forehead 
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and refined features showed 
that she did not belong to the 
ordinary criminal class. She 
looked at us haughtily as the 
turnkey let us out of the 
elevator, and then turned her 
face to the wall. Her propor- 
tions were magnificent and her 
profile was beautiful. lt was 
evident from the pallor on her 
cheeks and the set expression 
of her lips that she felt the 
indignity of her position keen- 
ly; but she was too strong a 
personality to lose her self- 
control even in these trying 
circumstances. ‘ That,” said 
the detective, “is a product 
of San Francisco. I will bet 
that on inquiry at the bureau 
we find that she is here on 
the suspicion of soliciting. Of 
course you are surprised, No, 
she has not been doing any- 
thing of the kind, but she has 
felt the magnetism of that 
peculiar lust for vice which 
is the canker in the heart 
of the aristocracy of this city. 
She is here because her hus- 
band is trying to save her. 
He has discovered that she is 
attending some vicious woman’s 
club, and has had her charged 
in the hope that the indignity 
of the proceeding and the close 
proximity of real criminals 
may impress upon her the 
awful consequences of the life 
to which her debauched com- 
panions may bring her. 
Sordid! Of course it is; but 
it is far from uncommon. It 
is only we detectives who know 
the extent to which the opium 
habit has caught on amongst 
high-toned women in San Fran- 
cisco, And the trouble is that 


the high-spirited and most ad- 
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venturous women seem to suc- 
cumb first.” We were aghast 
at the bare thought of such 
a possibility, and inadvertently 
our thoughts went back to the 
parcel of schoolgirls we had 
met on the Overland Limited. 

We were first taken to the 
condemned cells. <A little peep- 
hole let into the solid metal 
wall of the small cubicle gave 
us a view of the condemned 
prisoners. They were six 
Chinamen, who were destined 
in a couple of days to suffer 
the extreme penalty for being 
concerned in a brutal murder. 
It may seem strange, but these 
condemned men were allowed 
to play cards. Four of them 
were engaged in a game; the 
other two looked on and super- 
vised. They appeared to be 
absolutely callous and indiffer- 
ent. They never even turned 
a head at the sound of the 
opening of the metal trap. The 
next cell reminded one of a 
cage at the Zoological Gardens. 
It appeared to be a simple 
barred enclosure, the only at- 
tempt at a screen from the 
glare of the electric light be- 
ing a small metal shield that 
the prisoners themselves could 
manipulate when they required 
to use the lavatory appliances. 
Four criminals, all of the same 
brutal type, were lodged here. 
As we drew near they jeered 
and spat at us. “Keep clear, 
you sons of ——-s,” snarled one, 
“or you will get lousy!” Such 
was the type of salutation we 
received from these base ruf- 
fians, who even now, we hope, 
are expiating their sins to the 
profit of Uncle Sam. 

We were next taken to the 
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misdemeanants’ ward. Even 
here every one is caged—“ par- 
titioned,” we believe, is the 
official term. But these, being 
only magisterial cases, were 
allowed to smoke and read. 
Most of them were used to 
“the Jug,” and, on recognising 
our attendant, took no further 
notice of us, but bandied some 
pleasantry with him. So we 
passed on to the female cells 
for the same class of wrong- 
doer. “When a man is bad, he 
is just bad ; but when a woman 
is bad, she is wicked,” was the 
introduction which Captain 
M ave to us a8 we en- 
tered the ward. There must 
have been a dozen detention 
cages; each was occupied, 
and in nearly every case 
the limit of four incum- 
bents had been reached. 
Nine-tenths of these were the 
gaily - attired ladies of the 
streets, who were here for a 
breach of side-walk decorum. 
The balance were pickpockets 
or tramcar-sneaks. In every 
instance they seemed to be 
hardened cases. They shrieked 
with laughter as they recog- 
nised the detective, and plied us 
with such embarrassing epithets 
that we were glad to escape 
to the next ward. Here we 
were back again with the mur- 
derers. In the first cage was 
an isolated Chinaman. His 
demeanour was in direct con- 
tradiction to his condemned 
countrymen. He paced the 
narrow limits of his cell with 
the restlessness of a caged 
animal. We will never forget 
the expression of his face. 
Cunning, cruelty, and pitiless 
brutality were as marked upon 
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his Mongolian features as they 
would have been if his face 
had been Aryan in type. He 
was undergoing trial for a 
murder of limitless atrocity, 
and as soon as he saw our 
guide, he stopped his pacing 
and pressed his face against 
the bars. The case turned 
upon the evidence of a man 
who could not be found. The 
accused was anxious to elicit 
from our guide news of the 
search for the missing witness. 
In the next cell was a little 
Eastern flower,—a Chinese 
girl, who did not look more 
than ten or twelve. Captain 
M seemed to know her 
well, for he went to the bars 
and she rose from her bundle 
of rags and came to him as 
if for protection, and rubbed 
against his arm much as 4 
pleased cat would have done. 
The detective, who spoke the 
patois of the Chinese settle- 
ment, seemed to comfort her, 
and then returned to us with 
the information that this child 
was an instrument in_ the 
heinous crime in which the 
savage “Chink” in the next 
cell was implicated. It was 
just another sordid San Fran- 
ciscan story. 

The last section of this de- 
pressing top storey that we 
visited was the casual ward 
for females. Here, in the care 
of a matron, are six beds. The 
object of the ward is that 
there should be a place of 
refined retirement for any 
ladies who, through untoward 
circumstances, find themselves 
in the police station. We 
found one lady there: she 
was sitting at the table 
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weeping silently. We did not 
inquire the nature of the 
charge against this unfortun- 
ate woman; but we gathered 
that a strange face, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of 
ambiguity in the charge, is 
always given the benefit of 
the doubt, and lodged in the 
casual ward. 

Captain M looked at his 
watch. ‘China Town should 
now be in full swing,” he 
said, as the elevator took us 
back to the basement. A 
short walk, and we turned 
out of the main thoroughfare 
with its electric arc lamps, its 
tramcars, and brilliantly lighted 
stores and saloons. We were 
in China Town, and light was 
the exception. The transforma- 
tion was so complete and rapid 
that it seemed almost mirac- 
ulous. The very atmosphere 
appeared to have undergone 
a metamorphosis. The palatial 
buildings of Market Street 
were gone, and in their place 
we found the wooden, crazy 
structures which had once fur- 
nished the city with a residential 
quarter. Dingy courtyards, 
low doors and lintels, noxious 
dives and fearsome alleys, were 
the characteristics of this 
strange haunt of Oriental trade 
and Oriental vice, until the 
purifying fire of a few weeks 
ago completely gutted them 
out. 

Our first call was in one of 
the opium-dives in the base- 
ment of the rickety structure 
known as the “old Palace 
Hotel.” With the aid of 





matches that we struck we 
penetrated into the cellar, 
where one of the most noted 
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dens was situated. As the 
detective pushed the door open, 
the indescribable aroma of the 
burning drug almost nauseated 
us. The creaking door was 
pushed back, and we pene- 
trated into an atmosphere 
which reeked of the narcotic. 
It was a filthy miserable hovel. 
There were perhaps half a 
dozen bunks. Each was oc- 
cupied, and of the half-dozen 
decadents only two could 
move their hands to tend their 
light or prick their pipes. In 
vain our friend tried to awaken 
the old “Chink” to whom the 
dive belonged. He -opened his 
heavy drug-besodden eyes, but 
that was all. He lay back an 
inert log, with his head against 
the body of a black cat, which, 
having acquired the habit in 
this environment, was as 
comatose as its master. And 
to think that fair, dignified, 
refined, educated women of our 
kind have acquired this habit! 
Think of the degrading possi- 
bilities! The squalor of it all! 

We passed through half a 
dozen such dives, and then 
made our way to haunts of 
female vice. The first series 
were Chinese, each furnished 
with a little grille above the 
entrance from which passers- 
by could be solicited. It was 
degrading of its kind, but, in 
its Oriental colouring, respect- 
able in comparison with the 
scenes which followed. We 
had no knowledge that human 
beings of European nurture 
could sink so low in the de- 
pravity of vice, or that a 
civilised community could tol- 
erate in its midst such a miser- 
able centre of filthy traffic as 
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existed, until the timely earth- 
quake, in the heart of San 
Francisco, We have seen the 
Yoshiwara district in Tokio, 
have wandered through most 
of the large seaport towns of 
the world, but have never wit- 
nessed a parallel with that 
human market in China Town. 
There are streets and streets of 
tiny cubicles, each of which 
contains a woman whose exist- 
ence is a degradation of the 
laws of nature, and an outrage 
against civilisation. The brief 
survey that we had of this 
shameful spectacle was suffi- 
cient to cause us to turn with 
relief to the less sordid slums 
of the Chinaman’s location. 
Captain M did his best 
to secure an entrée into a fan- 
tan den, but the watcher at the 
gate was always too nimble for 
us. The lights were out and 


the party of players dispersed 
before we could effect an entry. 
But the shops were full of in- 


terest. Every delicacy from 
far Cathay was on sale,—dried 
shrimps, smoked ducks, “ high” 
eggs, decomposing cuttlefish, 
and a thousand delicacies of 
which we could not determine 
the origin. We turned into a 
tiny restaurant and ordered a 
shrimp omelette and sugared 
apple. Although the environ- 
ment was squalid and dirty in 
the abstract, yet the actual 
service of the food was scrupu- 
lously clean. The omelette 
was a masterpiece in delicacy 
of flavouring, and the sweet 
was equally good, though diffi- 
cult of manipulation with chop- 
sticks. The chief marvel of 
the location lay in the number 
of petty vendors who partition 
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up the shop fronts. There wag 
one man, for instance, whose 
premises, including shop, living 
and retiring space, did not ex- 
ceed six cubic feet. Yet our 
guide remembered this man for 
twenty years. He had never 
changed his uncomfortable 
dwelling, which, including his 
stock-in-trade storage, had no 
greater capacity than a full- 
sized Saratoga trunk. 

As a matter of course, we 
made a visit to the theatre, 
We were accommodated with 
chairs on the stage, and prac- 
tically became part of the show. 
To us the theatre was more 
interesting in the opportunity 
it afforded us of studying the 
physiognomy of the Chinese 
audience in bulk than as a his- 
trionic display. The spectacle 
of a brilliant light shining on 
half a thousand yellow faces, 
not one of which displayed a 
perceptible expression except 
of dispassioned reflection, was 
of peculiar interest. This play, 
we understood, had continued 
for over a week. To us it 
represented little more than a 
rhythmic jingle of weird in- 
struments. We visited all the 
stock sights: the various joss- 
houses, the gold- and silver- 
smiths, and the two first-class 
stores, crowded with priceless 
Chinese curios and stuffs. In 
the more respectable quarters 
of China Town there was much 
to fascinate the visitor. But 
the depths of degradation, 
European and Celestial, in the 
squalid quarters beggars de- 
scription. In the amalgama- 
tion of the vices of the two 
races lay old San Francisco's 
greatest debasement. 
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We have finished with China 
Town, and an outraged but 
long - forbearing Providence 
has also finished with this 
disease- centre of the West. 
But we have not finished with 
San Francisco. All that is 
depraved, sordid, and vile in 
that fair city is not confined to 
China Town. Before we re- 
turned to our quarters in the 
old Occidental Hotel — alas! 
destroyed with the rest—our 
mentor took us to one of the 
many brilliant haunts of the 
white man in which the city 
abounds. It must be nameless, 
for it is a house to which San 
Francisco was wont to bring 
its wife,—even, sad be it said, 
its daughter,—to sup. Yet, in 
its way, the atmosphere of this 
brilliant eating-house was as 
depraved, as sordid, as the 
street terrors in China Town 
from which we had fled in 
horror. There was little in 
that restaurant, from the copies 
of high art pictures upon the 
walls to the ornaments on the 
counter, that were not devised 
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by the evil-minded directorate 
to act as stimulants to vice. 
Yet such is the atmosphere of 
San Francisco that we were 
conducted to this refined sink 
of the most positive iniquity by 
a member of that public body 
whose duty it should have been 
to have rooted out all this 
depravity. 

But there had to be an end 
to such things. The big clock 
on the ferry building, as the 
traveller of to-day arrives from 
Oakland, tells the hour when 
that end came. Its hands point 
to thirteen minutes past three. 
The mechanism of this clock 
was disorganised by the first 
shocks of the earthquake, on 
the morning of April 18 last, 
and for a month it has stood 
above the city of ashes that 
was San Francisco, as a monu- 
ment testifying to the hour in 
which Providence itself saw fit 


to intervene for the purifica- 
tion of a city that had flaunted 
its unparalleled iniquities for 


nearly sixty years. 


J. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY—ITS SIMPLE EGOISM—THE EXTINCTION OF THE CAPIT- 
ALIST—THE DUTIES OF A CITIZEN—A WARNING FROM ARISTOPHANES 
—SIR THEODORE MARTIN’S ‘MONOGRAPHS’—THE OLD AOTORS—THE 
DEGRADATION OF THE MODERN STAGE—RACHEL. 


It is the practice of politi- 
cians, like all others who 
live openly in the _ public 
eye, to exaggerate the evils 
that beset them. An inevit- 
able sensitiveness persuades 
them to mistake a symptom 
for disease, to detect in a 
mere hint of sickness the sure 
sign of dissolution. In 1833 
there were Tories so plainly 
convinced of England’s ruin 
that they found a refuge across 
the Channel. The empire of 
Great Britain, said they, would 
henceforth be divided between 
the Whigs and the Radicals, 
and it mattered not which 
of these two parties won the 
ascendancy : Toryism was dead. 
Time proved the futility of 
their apprehension. The vast 
majority which supported Lord 
Grey perished for lack of con- 
trol. The Radicals were dis- 
covered to be human like the 
Whigs, and even the fiery Cob- 
bett was cooled by the atmos- 
phere of the House of Com- 
mons. What happened in 1833 
is happening to-day. The im- 
portance of the Labour Party 
is exaggerated in every corner 
of the House. While the 


Liberals profess an eagerness 
to concede all its demands, 
some Tories display a fear of 
it which is premature, and 
which will never be justified. 
But the most erroneous view is 





that which it takes of itself, 
Fifty in number, the Labour 
members believe that they 
are already supreme. England 
is their plaything, at least in 
fancy, and all the wealth of the 
empire seems to their sanguine 
eye collected for their mere 
comfort and emolument. 

And for the moment their 
hope seems reasonable enough. 
They are sailing down the 
stream and with a favouring 
breeze. While pride shapes 
their course, flattery fills their 
sails. To set those of them 
who belong to Trades’ Unions 
above the law is the first bid 
made for their support; and 
this, so far as it goes, appears 
satisfactory to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s masters. But 
it does not go far enough for 
them. Their egoism is insati- 
able. If they have any ambition 
beyond legislating for the profit 
of their own class, they have 
not yet revealed it. It is their 
amiable purpose, we gather, to 
make the State pay for every- 
thing they need. In the first 
place, they would scorn to carry 
their share of the national 
burden. They will contribute 
nothing for the privilege of 
belonging to a great Empire. 
What they demand is power 
without responsibility. While 
they believe that they are fit 
to vote and fit to legislate, 
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they plainly acknowledge that 
they are not fit to pay taxes, 
Boastful as is their language, 
they are wholly lacking in the 
virtue of independence, and 
they think it no shame to 
evade the payment of what 
should be due from them. At 
the polling-booth or in Parlia- 
ment they set a high value 
upon citizenship, but when the 
bill of Government has to be 
met they complacently declare 
that their motto is “ representa- 
tion without taxation.” It is 
a sorry confession of incom- 
petence or selfishness. “I 
know enough,” says the honest 
working- man, “to rule the 
country, but I don’t earn 
enough to discharge the duties 
of a citizen.” 

In the second place, not 
content with evading the tax- 
collector, the leaders of the 
Labour Party demand alms of 
the classes which they affect 
to despise. The children of the 
people must be fed as well as 
educated for nothing. A vast 
class, which aspires to gover- 
nance, is ready, even eager, to 
be pauperised. The palm is 
always open to be greased ; the 
hat is always greedily held out. 
We do not wish to underrate the 
misfortune which overtakes the 
children of the thriftless. If 
idle and drunken parents bring 
children into the world whom 
they cannot feed, the State 
may be compelled to perform 
the office of a father. But the 
man who has so little self- 
respect that he will permit his 
children to starve is unfit to 
vote, and justice will not be 
done unless the fathers of 
State-fed children are straight- 
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way disfranchised. However, 
the feeding of the children is 
but the first of many demands: 
free meals are to be supple- 
mented by old age pensions 
by free elections, and by the 
liberal payment of the people’s 
representatives. Not only must 
we submit to the tyranny of 
manual toil, we are told, but 
we must pay handsomely for 
the privilege. And it is not 
surprising that there are al- 
ready signs of reaction against 
the Government which has 
smiled complacently upon 
Labour’s extravagant demand. 

The Labour Party has not 
merely formulated its claims; 
it has also made up its mind 
where to find the money which 
shall satisfy them. <A tax is 
to be put on urban land, the 
death duties are to be in- 
creased, and the income - tax 
is to be so graduated and dif- 
ferentiated that, pressing 
heavily on large and unearned 


incomes, it will drive the 
capitalist abroad or extin- 
guish him. But the extinc- 


tion of the capitalist has 
no terrors for the Labour 
Party. Capital, we are told, 
will remain, and if private en- 
terprise is discouraged, State 
enterprise, the near rival of 
municipal trading, will step in 
to do the work. It is no doubt 
a pleasdnt dream to live at the 
expense of others. But there 
may be a rude awakening from 
the pleasantest of dreams. 
And what will the Labour 
Party do when, in some twenty 
or thirty years, to quote the 
modest estimate of its historian, 
it has taxed the moneyed 
classes out of existence? From 
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whom will it collect its death 
dues? And where will it find 
the graduated income - tax 
which shall still provide food 
for its children and pleasant 
pensions for the tired workers ? 
Alas, that the goose should 
be so quickly killed that lays 
the golden eggs! But even 
then the friends of labour will 
resolutely refuse to contribute 
to the national treasury; and, 
when State enterprise has 
followed the County Councils 
recklessly down the road of 
prodigal expenditure, the work- 
ing man may once more in- 
solently be asked to feed his 
own children, and to put by 
a few pounds against a rainy 
day. 

The sole duties of a citizen, 
then, if we may believe the 
Labour Party, are to vote at 
elections, to legislate, and to 
feed at the public expense. 
If a man by thrift and hard 
work reaches a higher standard 
of comfort than his fellows, he 
is instantly condemned as a 
traitor to his kind, and is forced 
to pay for his self-denial. So 
the new party, which is at- 
tempting to dominate the 
State, reserves its sympathy 
for the ignorant, the degen- 
erate, and the idle. It is 
true that one advocate of the 
new socialism admits “that 
the mental labourer is worthy 
of his hire”; but this is too 
vast a concession to be taken 
literally. If the Labour Party 
had its way, there would 
be no room in the State for 
any but “manual workers.” 
The delicate art of govern- 
ment would be practised only 
by those who, by education 
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and habit of thought, were 
manifestly unfit to understand, 
Indeed, if we believed in the 
loud boastfulness of the demooc- 
racy, we might fancy ourselves 
back in the days when Aris. 
tophanes composed ‘ The 
Knights.” At that time the 
only thing against a statesman, 
said the satirist, was “the 
being able to read in any way.” 
And if reaction do not come, 
may we not expect the same 
grandiose ideal in England? 
Cleon we already know, and 
may we not soon expect the 
Sausage Seller? When he does 
come he will find his calling 
made for him, and a mob of 
adherents faithful to the last 
shilling of the taxes wrung 
from others. The advice which 
Demosthenes gave to his fore- 
runner will have lost no syllable 
ofits meaning. ‘‘Mangle, mince, 
and mash,” thus the Athenian 
general addresses the new 
master of the people :— 


** Confound and hack and jumble things 
together ! 

And interlard your rhetoric with lumps 

Of mawkish sweet and greasy flattery. 

Be fulsome, coarse, and bloody! For 
the rest, 

All qualities 
stances, 

To entitle and equip you for com- 
mand ; 

A filthy voice, a villainous countenance, 

A vulgar birth and parentage and 
breeding, 

Nothing is wanting — absolutely no- 
thing. 

And the oracles and responses of the 
gods, 

And prophecies all conspire in your 
behalf. 

Place then this chaplet on your brows, 
and worship 

The anarchic powers !” 


combine, all circum- 


We have not yet descended 
into this pit of folly; but 
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events urge us apace, and the 
Sausage Seller may be upon 
us before the next dissolution 
of Parliament. 

Meanwhile Cleon, as we have 
said, is only too familiar. What 
he would achieve in the name 
of Socialism we may surmise 
from the municipal trading, 
which is his ideal of good 
government. High rates, de- 
serted townships, famished hos- 
pitals,— these would surely be 
the results of his government. 
And that Cleon and his friends 
should come to grief is not 
surprising, for they are at- 
tempting an enterprise which 
is beyond the strength and 
courage of mankind. They 
would fight an old world with 
no other weapons than first 
principles. So ignorant are 
they of the past, so insensi- 
tive to tradition, that they 
believe that the world began 
on the day that they were 
returned to Westminster. In 
one respect they have an ad- 
vantage over the most of their 
colleagues. They are untram- 
melled by the cares of any 
business outside the House. So 
long as they are in Parliament 
their position is assured. To 
use the old phrase of the plat- 
form, “they toil not, neither 
do they spin.” But not even 
abundant leisure and scrup- 
ulous attention to the duties 
of legislation will long bring 
them happiness. They are out 
of sympathy with the pomp 
and the forms of the Commons. 
They miss the practical sim- 
plicity and the neat despatch of 
their favourite vestry. They 
deplore, amid the garrulity of 
Parliament, the silent efficiency 
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with which their County Coun- 
cil purchases useless steam- 
boats or expensive tramcars. 
One of their leaders, speaking 
at a place called, by a delicate 
irony, Browning Hall, S.E., 
was rash enough to take his 
auditors into his confidence. 
“There ‘are some things or 
customs in the House,” said 
he, “that one would like to 
kick into kingdom come.” This 
brilliant esily was greeted, we 
know not why, with “loud 
laughter.” And among the 
things of which this Labour 
leader would like to rid him- 
self is “the procession of the 
Speaker, sergeant-at-arms, the 
chaplain, and all the rest of it.” 
When he has been a little longer 
in the House he will doubtless 
discover that tradition is nine- 
tenths of life, and that it will 
need not the peaceful inter- 
position of a small party only 
fifty strong, but a revolution, 
to change a set of customs 
which, made centuries ago, have 
changed imperceptibly with the 
assing years. 

Above all, the friends of 
Labour are indifferent to 
the problems of Empire. To 
them the cry of Civis Ro- 
manus makes no_ appeal. 
They will never rejoice that 
they are the citizens of no 
mean city. So long as those, 
against whom they are preach- 
ing a class war, pay their 
taxes with promptitude, they 
care not whither the Colonies 
drift, or what insult is put 
upon their mother - country. 
The old-fashioned virtues of 
service and patriotism mean 
nothing to them, whose chief 
hope is to profit by the en- 
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forced contributions of others, 
and who regard thrift and in- 
telligence as merely taxable 
commodities. The Education 
Committee of the County Coun- 
cil, which most nearly repre- 
sents the aspirations of the 
Labour Party, gave a pleasant 
example some weeks since of 
the respect which it cherishes 
for England. The Victoria 
League was rash enough to 
ask that certain children might 
receive on behalf of their school 
a Union Jack from Field- 
Marshal Sir George White. 
The League was old-fashioned 
enough to desire “to have an 
opportunity of creating in the 
children’s minds a sense of the 
privileges and responsibilities 
of the citizens of the Brit- 
ish Empire.” It need not be 
said that the County Council 
declined to encourage this sim- 
ple act of patriotism. If the 
Union Jack were allowed to 
float large and free over a 
“public elementary school,” 
the pupils might be seduced 
into believing that the British 
Empire was of greater im- 
port than the good, kind 
County Council, which educates 
the boys and girls of London, 
and carries the honest working- 
man to his toil along its own 
tram-lines. 

With a recklessness born of 
pride, one of the leaders of the 
new party has predicted that 
“in five years Labour will 
dominate the House.” He will 
get few outside his own small 
circle to agree with him. 
Fifty men cannot dominate 
our national assembly save by 
the appalling cowardice of the 
majority. And even if the pres- 
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ent majority were guilty always 
of a base surrender, a reaction 
would be swift and inevitable. 
A party cannot thrive which 
has no other ideal than to 
legislate for its own exclusive 
benefit. If it shield itself 
from taxation and maliciously 
increase the burdens of others, 
it will soon be revealed for the 
bandit that it is. To stir the 
national enthusiasm by a policy 
of theft and the negation of 
Empire is a plain impossibility. 
Among the working men of 
England there are thousands 
who take a delight in the 
romance of England’s history, 
and who think it no shame to 
call themselves patriots. These 
would rather pay their share 
for the support of the navy and 
army than endure the insults 
of a hostile nation. And they 
will be quick to discover and 
to resent the egoism and the 
pusillanimity of those who as- 
pire to lead them. We have, 
therefore, no fear that the 
Labour Party will become a 
menace to the State. It will 
presently find a modest place 
on one side or other of the 
House. If it remain faithful 
to the doctrine of Free Trade, 
it will probably modify the 
doctrines of the Radical Party, 
which, being established upon 
the doctrine of individualism, 
should be its sternest opponent. 
If, as is more likely, it discovers 
the necessity of Tariff Reform, 
it will cast its vote, and not its 
influence, on the Conservative 
side. But there is no prospect 
that it will exist as a separate 
party. In the brief space, 
however, during which it has 
vaunted its supremacy, it has 
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done what harm it could. Not 
merely has it placed itself 
above the law, but it has 
attempted to represent the 
begging of alms as a states- 
manlike virtue. So eagerly 
does it wish to keep all men 
at the same low level, that it 
detects the taint of immorality 
(or capitalism) in all who are 
fit for anything better than 
manual toil. It prates loudly 
of representative government, 
and it thinks it a crime that 
any other class than its own 
should be represented at all. 
And then it cultivates in its 
journals a sentimentality which 
is far harder to forgive than 
the truculence which of old 
distinguished the demagogue. 
We suppose that a too fre- 
quent communication with the 
Liberal Party has corrupted 
the manners of a sturdier time. 
At anyrate, it is true that the 
Labour Party of to-day is pre- 
pared to make a hero of any 
degenerate, whether he be 
black or white. The rebellious 
natives of Natal are as dear 
to our independent democrats 
as the unemployed, who insist 
that their easy toil should be re- 
munerated at the generous rate 
imposed by the union. And 
this love of failure springs not 
from pity, but from a genuine 
hatred of the success of others. 
However, we refuse to believe 
that the journals of Social- 
ism represent much else than 
the ignorance of their editors, 
And when the present excite- 
ment is past, when quarrels 
and dissensions have done their 
work, the Labour Party will 
discover, like the rest, that a 
great country can best be 
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ruled by the self-denial and 
energy of all its citizens, and 
that greedily to legislate for a 
single class is to outrage all 
the principles of honest and 
honourable government. 


But in spite of the Labour 
Party there still remain some 
honourable professions, which 
do not depend for their suc- 
cessful following upon manual 
toil, and which can be sup- 
ported only by the dross that, 
according to one historian of 
socialism, can generally be 
traced to a “muddy source.” 
There are, for instance, litera- 
ture and the stage, which, pur- 
sued for their own sake, neither 
ease the burdens of the work- 
ing-man nor fill his pocket at 
another’s expense. And it is 
pleasant to turn from the 
squalid side of politics to the 
discussion of the stage, con- 
ducted with critical tact and 
literary distinction in Sir Theo- 
dore Martin’s ‘ Monographs’ 
(London: John Murray). Sir 
Theodore Martin is a veteran 
among men of letters. It is 
more than sixty years ago that 
his first book was published, 
and to few men is given to 
pursue their craft with equal 
skill and dignity for so long a 
period. Many subjects have 
held his interests, but to the 
stage he has been ever loyal. 
Of the old actors, indeed, Sir 
Theodore writes with devoted 
sympathy and profound know- 
ledge, and as we read his ap- 
preciations we are sadly re- 
minded that he is writing of 
a craft which is almost ex- 
tinct. To witness the antics 
of most modern actors is a 
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sorry entertainment, and yet 
the memoirs of those who are 
dead and gone are packed with 
entertainment. This paradox 
seems the greater, since very 
few critics have ever been able 
to preserve for us the style and 
qualities of a dead actor. It 
is his misfortune that his art 
dies with him. He bequeaths 
nothing to posterity but a 
memory. If he be lucky he 
survives in a page of intelli- 
gent appreciation, but even 
this piece of good fortune is 
not often his. “The animated 
graces of the player,” said Cib- 
ber, “can live no longer than 
the instant breath and motion 
that present them.” Never- 
theless, the charm of theatrical 
biography is undeniable. As 
we read of the actor’s triumph 
we seem to hear an echo of the 
applause which flattered him. 
We take a delight in the ro- 
mantic alternations of success 
and humility which varied his 
career, and we cannot but be 
curious concerning the way- 
ward temperament which has 
distinguished the monarchs of 
the stage. In Garrick, Mac- 
ready, and Rachel, Sir Theo- 
dore Martin has found excellent 
opportunities for discussing a 
difficult problem. Actors all 
three, they are as different 
from one another as they could 
be within the limits of a single 
profession. The greatest of 
them, no doubt, was Garrick. 
A man of letters and of the 
world, he did not limit his talent 
or interest to the theatre. At 
the same time, the stage was 
a vocation which he could not 
resist, and even had the mer- 
chandise of wine, in which he 
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was first engaged, been pros- 
perous, he would still have 


found an excuse to obey the 
call of genius. 

But he did not succeed by the 
mere hazard of his tempera- 
ment. None knew better than 
he the imperious necessity of 
work. “Study hard, my friend,” 
said he to Powell, “for seven 
years and you may play the 
rest of your life.” He bade 
the same actor to “guard 
against splitting the ears of 
the groundlings.” ‘Do not 
sacrifice your taste and feel- 
ings,” said he, “to the ap- 
plause of the multitude—a true 
genius will convert an audi- 
ence to his manner, rather 
than be converted by them to 
what is false and unnatural.” 
And, young as he was when 
he first appeared upon the 
stage, he had already culti- 
vated his gifts with the utmost 
energy. What study might 
achieve was done. His voice 
was clear and penetrating, his 
gestures were the perfection 
of simple elegance, and, in an 
age which had become accus- 
tomed to exaggeration, he 
had the courage to make a 
spirited return to nature. As 
Sir Theodore says, “ he listened 
as well as spoke. What passed 
on the stage was to him as real 
as if it were a scene in actual 
life.” His success was unques- 
tioned and well merited. The 
great men of the time—poets 
and politicians—fiocked to hear 
him; and the appreciation of 
Pope and of the elder Pitt 
gave him far more pleasure 
than the noisy applause of the 
populace. From 1741, when 
he first appeared in Richard 
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III, until the day of his re- 
tirement, he dominated the 
English stage. But while he 
himself played the foremost 
part, he did not surround him- 
self with bungling nonentities. 
He could not say with Rachel, 
“Mon entourage n'a été que 
pour me mieux faire ressortir.” 
He invited the aid of the best 
actors and actresses of his day ; 
he was artist enough to present 
his plays with all the resources 
that were known to the stage. 
Indeed, the double duties of 
acting and management wore 
him out. He could not, and 
would not, take his work 
easily. “He told Stockdale,” 
writes Sir Theodore Martin, 
“that he was never free from 
trepidation and anxiety before 
coming on the stage. He had 
all the modesty and patience 
of genius, and took as much 
pains in preparation the last 
year of his performances as the 
first. He saw no one on the 
days he performed, spending 
them in meditation on the play 
of the evening ; and during the 
performance he kept himself 
aloof from the other actors, still 
intent on the meditation of his 
part.” 

But what is the impression 
that we get of his acting from 
the studied praise of his con- 
temporaries? Little else than 
that he preferred an effect 
that was simple and natural 
to the tired artifice of the 
comedian, and that he did his 
best to make his performance 
harmonious in tone and ges- 
ture. It is Lichtenberg, the 
celebrated critic, who gives us 
as good a clue as any to his 
style. Now, Lichtenberg de- 
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tected in his figure, move- 
ments, bearing, something of 
the demeanour of a well-bred 
Frenchman, middle-aged, and 
in good society. And it is 
this demeanour which explains 
Garrick’s success both on and 
off the stage. He was master 
of himself and of his wit. No 
actor ever lived who had so 
little in him of the cabotin. 
He loved applause, no doubt, 
because it was the proper 
recognition of his skill; but 
he was too well-bred to ask 
that the eyes of the people 
should always be upon hin, 
that he should sun himself for 
ever in the vulgar gaze. He 
had withal the commonplace 
of true greatness. He was 
altogether free from the antics 
and eccentricities which small 
craftsmen are wont to mistake 
for talent. We imagine that 
there was a certain equality 
or evenness in the effects which 
he produced upon the stage, 
as in the world. Probably 
it could not be said of him, 
as it was of the great Kean, 
that to see him act was 
like reading Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning. The light 
which he threw upon the poet 
burnt more evenly, and if it 
did not flash, at least it gave 
a steady, unflickering illumina- 
tion. Of Garrick’s life among 
the great, Sir Theodore has 
much to say, and all of it is 
admirable. On one point only 
do we find ourselves in dis- 
agreement with him. We do 
not think that the hard things 
which Dr Johnson permitted 
himself to say of Garrick were 
inspired by jealousy or envy. 
Johnson knew not what jeal- 
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ousy was, and surely he had 
no need to envy the less for- 
tunate. Rather, he allowed 
himself the freedom to insult 
Garrick, whom he valiantly 
defended against the assaults 
of others, because he felt in 
his old pupil a sense of pro- 
prietorship. He had known 
Garrick so long that he seemed 
to belong to him, and he 
argued with a rude justice 
that he had the right to criti- 
cise his own if he would. 

A more complete contrast to 
Garrick than Macready could 
not be found. If we have not 
the materials for a compari- 
son of their acting, we can at 
least set them side by side as 
men. While Garrick was great 
enough and simple enough to 
accept himself and his position 
in the world without question, 
Macready was always filled 
with remorse and _ regret. 
Affecting to despise the pro- 
fession to which he had been 
irresistibly drawn, and which 
had given him the fame indis- 
pensable to his happiness, he 
described it to a Select Com- 
mittee as “so unrequiting that 
no person who had the power 
of doing anything better would, 
unless deluded into it, take it 
up.” So he would curse the 
hour in which he became an 
actor, and pretend to believe 
that he was the victim 
of constant humiliation. Sir 
Theodore quotes a passage 
from Macready’s Journal which 
explains the weakness of his 
character more clearly than 
pages of comment. “Saw 
several persons that I knew,” 
thus it runs, “to whom I did 
not speak, as I did not know 
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how far they might think 
themselves lowered in their 
own opinion by speaking to 
me.” And the folly of this 
peevish complaint is empha- 
sised by the fact, cited by 
Sir Theodore, that “the same 
morning he had breakfasted 
with Monckton Milnes, to 
meet Carlyle, Bunsen, and 
Lord Morpeth.” 

But in nothing does Macready 
more closely resemble the cabotin 
than in his jealousy of others. 
He had as morbid a dread of 
rivalry as the American actress 
who has lately given her rem- 
iniscences to the world, and 
who confesses that the appear- 
ance of a competitor de- 
pressed her to the very depths 
of misery. Rachel knew the 
same sentiment. When a friend 
regretted that he had not seen 
her play with Talma, “I’m 
heartily glad,” she exclaimed, 
“he did not live to my time!” 
But Rachel was a child of 
nature, to whom all things 
may be forgiven. The vanity 
of Macready is not easily 
condoned. He was a grown 
man, at the head of his pro- 
fession. He had lived in the 
world, and knew the meaning 
of scholarship ; and yet it was 
said of him that he “never 
could see any merit in any 
living actor in his own line 
nor in any actress either, until 
she was either dead or off the 
stage.” When he heard that 
Mr Phelps had made a success, 
“it depressed my spirits,” he 
wrote, “though, perhaps, it 
should not do so.” He cared 
for no part which did not 
give him the power “of per- 
ceiving an impression made.” 
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In other words, he was a 
true actor-manager, in that he 
liked all the fat for himself, 
and grudged his colleagues 
a single hand of applause. 
He has described his first per- 
formance of Romeo with an 
ingenuousness to which only 
an actor could attain. “I 
may say,” said he, “I felt the 
passion I was to represent. 
Every round of applause 
acted like inspiration on me.” 
And he does not see that if 
he had really entered into 
the spirit of the character, 
if he had really felt the pas- 
sions of love and anger and 
vain regret, he would have 
been deaf to the foolish in- 
spiration of applause. 

But as we read Sir Theodore 
Martin’s excellent monographs, 
one thing becomes clear to us. 
We cannot but recognise how 
far better was the opportun- 
ity of the old actors. When 
they came upon the stage 
they were not asked to play 
the same part without change 
or respite, or to grin hideously 
in musical comedy. It was 
theirs to interpret real liter- 
ature in accordance with the 
laws of a still living art. In 
six months Garrick had gained 
such an experience as to-day 
few actors gain in their whole 
careers. He played tragedy 
and comedy with equal zest. 
He studied a new part as 
though it were but a single 
line, and a quick fancy per- 
mitted him to grasp the mean- 
ing of Shakespeare’s heroes 
as if by intuition. And what 
Garrick did for his age, Mac- 
ready did for his. There was 
no monotony in their work, 
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and no drudgery. When a 
shift was made every night, 
an actor could only approach 
his work with a living intelli- 
gence and a quick imagination. 
But in these days of long runs 
and many theatres, the art of 
acting perforce degenerates 
into mechanical craft. If such 
an actor as Garrick came 
again, he would be powerless 
to reform the taste of the 
town. No manager would 
employ him, if he did not con- 
sent to go through the same 
performance night after night 
and month after month. And 
if he took a theatre of his own, 
and changed his programme as 
he would, his classical reper- 
tory would be condemned as 
dull by those sanguine authors 
of comedies, musical or other- 
wise, who are never tired of 
telling us in the newspapers 
that they are the Shake- 
speares of these times. 

That the modern theatre is 
tottering to decay is the view 
of most theatre-goers. Many 
remedies have been proposed 
for the dying craft, and none 
wiser than Sir Theodore 
Martin’s, who “has long held 
the opinion that a return to 
the prevalence of local perma- 
nent companies under the old 
system will alone lead to the 
true reform of the theatrical 
profession.” This is a counsel 
of perfection, which is not likely 
to be followed. The railways 
have brought the theatres of 
London so near to the country, 
the superstition is so strong 
that London is the only place 
where acting is properly appre- 
ciated, that the theatres of our 
country towns are not worth 
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reviving. They will still serve 
to shelter the travelling com- 
panies which ask their hospit- 
ality; but as schools of the 
drama they are dead and gone. 
And we regret the disappear- 
ance the more, because if ever 
the drama is to be revived in 
England we must first have 
efficient schools for the players. 
In the meantime, the enthusi- 
asts who ask for a subsidised 
playhouse are beginning at the 
wrong end of the argument. 
As Sir Theodore Martin says, 
‘Tt is idle to talk of a national 
theatre until we have trained 
actors wherewith to fill it.” 
The Théatre Frangais still 
holds its pre-eminent place, 
because it was established on 
the teaching and tradition of 
Moliére. But where is our 
Moliére, whose genius shall in- 
augurate a new age? Where 
is the tradition that we can 
hand with honour from one 
generation to another? The 
truth is, nothing will save our 
theatre but the creation of a 
new taste and a new method, 
and that taste and that method 
can only be attained by a fear- 
less revolution. There are so 
many interests now allied to 
the stage that there is no 
room for the drama, and before 
long the actor will be compelled 
to ask whether even he is still 
of importance. For of late 
years one greater than the 
once omnipotent actor has 
come into being. There is now 
a gentleman who ‘ presents” 
plays and players to the pub- 
lic. What this “ presentation ” 
means we have not been able 
to discover. We have often 
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mony is performed, and we 
have been unable to detect any 
difference either in play or 
player. And yet, though his 
work is unseen and unheard, 
we are sure that he who “ pre- 
sents” is a vastly important 
personage. If we may borrow 
a phrase from his own lan- 
guage, “he is not there for 
his health.” Like Drake at 
Panama, he too is looking out 
for “the dew of heaven,” and 
thus a smaller chance of profit 
is left to the dramatist and 
actor, the only begetters of 
their art. And presently the 
presenter will, in his shyness, 
himself require presentation; 
at each step the mechanism of 
the stage is needlessly compli- 
cated; and we are driven far- 
ther and farther away from 
the drama, the theatre’s plain 
and simple excuse. 

Though Sir Theodore Martin, 
when he writes of Garrick and 
Macready, invites discussion, 
his sketch of Rachel is the 
most vivid of his monographs. 
In her career is all the romance 
of the stage. <A thing of air 
and fire, she triumphed by her 
exquisite art over the greatest 
disadvantages which ever beset 
a tragedian. At the outset she 
seemed insignificant in bearing 
and gesture. But, in spite of 
her deficiencies, she was born 
to act. Her voice was the very 
voice of passion; “her elocu- 
tion,” as Samson said, “was of 
the highest order, and worthy 
to serve as a model.” When 
Mdlle. Mars, the daughter of 
Monvel, saw her, she said, 
“This is how tragedy ought to 
be spoken; this is the way my 
father treated it”; and yet it 
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was to instinct, not to training, 
that she owed her supremacy. 
And to her genius Rachel 
added a dauntless courage. 
Asked if she had read a con- 
temptuous article of Janin’s, 
“Yes,” she said; “he pays me 
out finely. I am furious, but 
so much the better. It has 
strung me up. Anger is some- 
times a useful stimulant.” 

But she was an actress and 
no more. When she read a 
masterpiece of Racine, she may 
have overlooked its literary 
beauties ; she saw its dramatic 
possibility in a flash. The 
mysteries of passion were re- 
vealed to her as if uncon- 
sciously, and she interpreted 


them with a sureness and deli- 


cacy which are as wonderful 
as those mysteries themselves. 
In other words, she was in- 
spired rather than intelligent, 
and she is the best illustration 
of M. Got’s paradox that in- 
telligence is the aetor’s worst 
stumbling - block. We know 
by her own confession that 
she read no more of a play 
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than her “own part and the 
answers’; and herein she re- 
minds us of one of the greatest 
of her successors, who played 
Ophelia for many years with- 
out discovering what happened 
to Hamlet in the last act. 
This, in truth, is one of the 
problems which Sir Theodore 
propounds, and which nobody 
has solved: What is the his- 
trionic temperament? It is 
not the faculty of projecting 
one’s self into another char- 
acter, of living the life for an 
hour of queen or murderess, for 
then not only would the actress 
perish in a week of exhaustion, 
but she would lack the self- 
control which is necessary to 
all artistic expression. It is 
not mere mimicry, since the 
actor or actress must perforce 
represent emotions which she 
has never seen portrayed in life. 
It is, indeed, a quality which 
we can best define by nega- 
tives, and with which, for good 
and evil, Garrick, Macready, 
and Rachel were munificently 
endowed. 
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ENGLAND AND ATHENS. 


IN a recent speech by Lord 
Roberts at the Royal Institu- 
tion, dwelling once more on 
the total inadequacy of our 
present military system to meet 
the demands of any sudden 
quarrel with a great Con- 
tinental Power, occur the fol- 
lowing words: “We had been 
proceeding on the assumption 
and the hope that no great 
emergency would arise. We 
all prayed that this hope might 
be realised ; but he would be 
wanting in his duty if he failed 
to urge on his fellow-country- 
men that this was a broken 
reed to rely upon.” He spoke to 
the same effect at the Mansion 
House on May 15. These 
words recall to my mind so 
forcibly the warning once 
addressed to another great 
naval Power, that I have 
thought it not impossible to 
interest the readers of ‘Maga’ 
in what is, at all events, a 
most striking and suggestive 
parallel, if it is nothing more. 

Dr Arnold has pointed out 
that what we are in the habit 
of calling ancient history is in 
reality modern,—the history of 
the Greek and Roman republics 
holding up a mirror to our 
own, in which we see principles 
and struggles familiar to us 
during the last three centuries 
reflected with far greater 
fidelity than in records of a 
later date. 

Englishmen to-day, who 
dislike the expense, the exer- 


tion, and the irksomeness of 
looking disagreeable truths in 
the face, which have all to be 
endured if the defensive pre- 
parations said by Lord Roberts 
to be indispensable are to be 
really carried out, try to per- 
suade themselves that “no 
great emergency” will occur. 
This is precisely what the 
Athenians did in the days of 
Demosthenes. They chose to 
act as if their hopes were 
certainties. They cherished 
this belief against all the 
teaching of experience,—and 
found it “a broken reed.” 
Athens had recovered from 
the effects of the Peloponnesian 
War with wonderful rapidity. 
In less than twenty years 
afterwards she was again a 
very powerful and wealthy 
State, with a navy which was 
mistress of the sea, with a wide 
colonial empire, and allies who 
looked up to her as the head of 
the Ionian race. Even after 
the Social War she was still 
quite strong enough to save 
herself, and with herself Greece, 
had she only been wise in time. 
But opportunity after oppor- 
tunity came and went, leaving 
her each time less capable of 
resistance than she was before. 
Philip of Macedon, who was 
gradually creeping down the 
coast of Macedonia towards 
Thessaly and Beotia, though 
occasionally baffled, never lost 
sight of his main.object, which 
was, of course, the conquest of 
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Greece. Olynthus was a 
flourishing and powerful city 
situated at the head of one of 
the three ‘prongs into which 
the promontory of Chalcidice 
divides itself; and the posses- 
sion of it would give Philip the 
command of the Aigean. It was 
about the year 351 B.c. that 
the great orator, alarmed by 
Philip’s progress in Thessaly, 
and by an attack which he had 
already made on Olynthus, 
came forward to awaken the 
Athenians to the danger which 
now threatened them. 

The Athenian navy had lost 
much of its former efficiency, 
and great abuses in its manage- 
ment demanded a searching 
reform. It was necessary, said 
Demosthenes, for the security 
of the Athenian possessions 
abroad and for the immunity 
of their own country from in- 
vasion, that a standing fleet of 
fifty ships should be kept in 
constant readiness for sailing, 
and that a squadron of ten 
more should be stationed off 
the coast of Macedonia to pro- 
tect Athenian interests in that 
quarter. With this squadron 
should be sent 2000 infantry, 
a large proportion of both the 
naval and military force to 
consist of native Athenians and 
not of mercenaries, and a small 
force of cavalry besides. As 
hostilities with Philip seemed 
inevitable, Demosthenes warned 
his hearers that if they did not 
fight him in Macedonia they 
would have to fight him in 
Attica, —-a prophecy which 
came only too true. News 
arriving about this time that 
Philip had been guilty of fur- 
ther aggression on the Propon- 
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tis, the people readily agreed 
to the proposal of Demosthenes, 
and voted the necessary force. 
But shortly afterwards a report 
reached Athens that Philip was 
dead: next it was said that 
if not dead he was dangerously 
ill, and not likely to undertake 
any further enterprise danger- 
ous to Athenian power. The 
preparations were suspended. 
The temporary energy which 
Demosthenes had inspired died 
away, and Athens at once 
turned her head upon the 
pillow and went to sleep again 
like the sluggard. 

Demosthenes took care to tell 
his audience that unless they 
woke up it would make little 
difference whether Philip was 
aliveordead. Such apathy and 
indolence as they had shown, 
inviting attack, would soon 
create another Philip. If they 
wanted to be safe they must 
resolve on a permanent reform, 
not only in their arsenals and 
dockyards, but in their own 
dispositions also. It was no 
good, he said, to be always 
running about asking ti xaivoy 
—what was the news ?—when 
they ought to be up and 
doing. If they would only 
organise their military and 
naval administration as they 
organised their feasts and fes- 
tivals, all might be well. But 
it was no use—the canker had 
eaten too deeply into the 
national character. Of the 
sustained vigour and personal 
sacrifices which the situation 
demanded the Athenians were 
no longer capable. 

With the same difficulties 
Demosthenes had to contend 
two years later, when he de- 
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livered the speech known as 
the first Olynthian. Olynthus 
was again threatened by Philip, 
and she appealed to Athens for 
assistance. The eloquence of 
Demosthenes produced only a 
very trifling effect, and prac- 
tically nothing was done. It 
was in this speech that he used 
the words with which we have 
compared the warning of Lord 
Roberts. The whole passage is 
as follows :— 


“Remember, Athenians, that the 
choice is now before you, whether it 
is better for you to fight Philip ata 
distance or for him to fight you here. 
If Olynthus falls, what is to prevent 
him from coming to Attica? Oh, but 

ou may say, he will never do that: 
he will never want to. He will be 
a greater fool than I take him for 
if he doesn’t,” says the orator. “Is 
it likely that all the fine things which 
he bragged about when he had not 
the power to accomplish them will be 
abandoned as soon as he has got it? 
Sooner or later you will find your- 
selves at war without either an army 
or a navy able to cope with him,— 
with all the points in your favour 
which you once possessed abandoned, 
and the preparations which might to 
some extent have compensated for the 
loss, entirely neglected.” 


I need not pursue the course 
of events any further—we all 
know the result,—but, at the 
risk of being dubbed “an in- 
spired schoolboy,” must carry 
my readers on to Cheronea. 
The Athenians found to their 
cost that Demosthenes was a 
true prophet. Olynthus was 
taken: and instead of fighting 
Philip in Macedonia or the 
Chersonese, they had to fight 
him on their own border. For 
want of a trained army they 
were totally defeated. Their 
extemporised battalions, though 
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fighting with the utmost gal- 
lantry, could make no head 
against Philip’s veterans. Two 
thousand lay dead upon the 
field, and the Athenian Empire 
passed under the sway of the 
conquerors. 

But it is not only in the 
actual events that an instruct- 
ive parallel is to be found, 
In the causes which led to 
them, in the state of parties at 
Athens, and in the social con- 
ditions of the people, there is 
still more to interest us, 
Owing to a very different 
cause, the same change had 
taken place in the rural dis- 
tricts of Attica which has 
recently taken place in the 
rural districts of England. 
The Peloponnesian war had 
made the country unsafe, and 
the inhabitants had flocked 
into Athens. The yeomanry 
and peasantry, from which the 
Athenian armies had formerly 
been recruited,—the peasantry 
who had fought at Marathon 
and stormed the Persian camp 
at Platza,—no longer existed in 
sufficient numbers to supply a 
regular army. Both for soldiers 
and sailors Athens now relied 
upon mercenaries. Nor was 
this the worst. There were 
still left upon the soil a cer- 
tain number of farmers and 
labourers, but at the close of 
the war the gentry had not 
resumed their former habits 
or returned to their country 
estates. They had acquired 4 
taste for town life, with all its 
amusements and luxuries, and 
shrank in indolent refinement 
from the hardships of military 
service, while, at the same 
time, they rebelled against the 
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cost which would necessarily 
fall upon themselves. The 
higher orders and the lower 
were alike demoralised. 

But this was not the only 
hostile influence with which 
Demosthenes had to contend. 
Parties at Athens were divided 
as they are in England into 
an Imperial party and a little 
Athens party. Among the 
latter were many men of birth 
and property, unvitiated by 
any of the vices or weaknesses 
above mentioned, and acknow- 
ledging as their leader one who 
led a life of almost ostentatious 
simplicity. They, of course, co- 
operated with others actuated 
by less worthy motives in op- 
position to a war policy, and 
thus materially contributed to 
the failure of Demosthenes and 
the disastrous results which 
followed. Their honesty and 
good intentions could not save 
their country. They were 
blind to the signs of the times. 
They did not see that this was 
no fitting moment to indulge in 
vain recriminations. Athens 
might have made mistakes in 
her colonial policy, but this 
was no time to harp upon the 
past, and to content themselves 
with dwelling on the virtues of 
a bygone age, forgetful of the 
demands of the immediate 
present, and the necessity of 
making the best they could of 
the existing situation and of 
the resources still at their com- 
mand. Thus the Peace Party 
was composed of two very dis- 
tinct elements. There were the 
apathetic optimists, who wished 
only to enjoy themselves in 
their own way, without being 
called on for exertion or sacri- 
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fices which they believed to be 
unnecessary ; and who, nodoubt, 
saw in Demosthenes only a 
troublesome agitator, using the 
fear of foreign invasion as a 
good cry to serve his own pur- 
poses, and trading on what we 
now know as “Jingoism.” On 
the other hand were the pes- 
simists, who despaired of the 
Republic, despised their own 
age, cursed democracy and all 
its doings, and would rather 
let things drift than stir hand 
or foot in company with un- 
righteous allies. 

The two parties combined 
constituted a vis imertiw, on 
which all the eloquence of 
Demosthenes broke in vain. He 
would have had an Athenian 
force trained to arms, both for 
military and naval service, to 
co-operate with the mercen- 
aries, who would still be in- 
dispensable, but who could be 
trusted to fight well and behave 
well when ranked along with 
native Athenians. He would 
have had a large reserve fleet, 
manned by both, and a force 
of Attic infantry ready to assist 
the threatened states of North- 
ern Greece. But, as we have 
seen, his counsel fell on deaf 
When it was too late 


ears. 
the Athenians realised the 
danger. But they could not 


extemporise an army then any 
more than England can now. 
And the time came when they 
bitterly repented of the epi- 
curean dream in which they 
had allowed themselves to float, 
and realised the madness of 
which they had been guilty in 
trusting to the forbearance of 
an enemy who had so long been 
jealous of their power. The 
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“GX @ Tav ovyt Bovdjcerar” 
was soon put to the proof when 
Philip saw his opportunity, and 
had grown strong enough to 
use it. 

In one particular, of course, 
there is a wide difference be- 
tween the two situations which 
I have here endeavoured to 
compare. Philip of Macedon 
had his secret agents in most 
of the Greek cities, and bribery 
no doubt had its share in the 
general result. We have not 
this form of corruption to 
contend with. But the bribes 
which men administer to their 
own consciences may produce 
the same effect, till the dreamer 
is aroused too late to find the 
enemy at his gates, and to hear 
the dreadful sentence, “Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee.” 

If history is not indeed an 
old almanack, if its lessons 
have any value at all, if to 
study the mistakes of others 
can in any degree save us from 
repeating them, we can have 
no better teachers than the 
two great republics of antiq- 
uity. But the lessons of his- 
tory are laughed at by those 
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who have acquired political 
power without the political 
education which history affords, 
and who are ignorant of its 
value, as Mr Cobden was “of 
all the works of Thucydides.” 
I have said nothing of the 
financial proposals of Demos- 
thenes, because I wish to fix 
public attention on the one 
final disaster to which, no 
doubt, there were several con- 
tributory causes. Even among 
those who might enter into the 
spirit of the orator’s exhorta- 
tion, and acknowledge the force 
of his suggestions, there was a 
difference of opinion from the 
first as to the means of giving 
effect to them. But the finan- 
cial difficulty would have dis- 
appeared before a _ resolute, 
energetic, and united people. 
It was in the degeneracy of 
the Athenians themselves that 
the real danger lay. The people 
thought it better to run the 
risk than to pay the cost of 
insurance. They relied on the 
continued inactivity of their 
powerful neighbour, and it 
turned out to be a broken 
reed. 
T. E. KEBBEL. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF. 


THE island of Bahrein, or 
“the two seas,” is a very 
pleasant change to the sterile, 
heat-worn coasts of Persia and 
Arabia, and loses nothing of 
its charm, even when tke visit 
is a forced one, as was the case 
with all the passengers on my 
ship, which struck early one 
morning upon a reef of coral 
some six miles from the land. 
As a consequence of this 
accident (“a manifestation of 
the marvellous ways of God,” 
said the pilot) we were 
marooned upon the island for 
more than a week—though the 
hospitality that every traveller 
meets with at the hands of the 
European residents deprives 
the word of the romance which 
it implies. The landing will 
always bring to my mind the 
picture of several worthy people 
in acute distress, for the Arab 
boats, light as they are, are 
compelled to anchor at dis- 
tances from the shore which 
vary with the tide. The 
passenger is carried across on 
one of a troop of great white 
donkeys, whose chest and fore- 
legs are made beautiful with 
henna. Most equestrians find 
the ride very different from that 
to which they are generally 
accustomed, as the absence of 
reins, bridle, and _ stirrups 
obliges the rider to trust to an 
unsteady equilibrium on the 
high, broad saddle. If the 


owner (who possesses himself 
of the luggage) is not at hand 
to prevent the catastrophe 
with raucous shouts, which the 





donkeys appear to understand, 
they are apt to charge through 
the crowd on the beach, and, 
at the imminent risk of the 
helpless _traveller’s knees, 
gallop headlong towards their 
homes through narrow streets 
of sharp corners and precipit- 
ous turnings. 

The town is built upon no 
particular plan, but is bounded 
at one end of the beach, along 
which it straggles, by the house 
of the British Political Agent, 
Captain Prideaux, and at the 
other by the Serai of that 
Sheikh Ali who last year be- 
came notorious in Gulf politics 
from the beating a German 
merchant received at the hands 
of his servants, and of which 
he was no apathetic spectator. 
For this he has been duly 
punished, after some delay. 
Though the majority of houses 
are mean, and throughout 
most streets of palm-leaf huts 
a squalid poverty obtrudes 
itself, there are not a few stone 
buildings belonging to Sheikhs, 
Europeans, and the richer mer- 
chant class. The last reach 
the Arab standard of comfort, 
are well furnished with divans, 
free of draughts, and their 
walls and floors are decorated 
with carpets. 

A mile and a half from the 
capital, Manama (the place of 
sleep), lies the island of Mu- 
harrak (the place of burning), 
where Sheikh Esa has his 
home. This is the lesser island 
of the two, and is distinguished 
by the curious feature of sub- 
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marine fresh-water springs; but 
the shallows which surround 
it are even more difficult of 
navigation than the sands of 
Bahrein. 

The interior of the island 
is better than its outward 
promise, for here—except in a 
few scattered places of sun- 
stricken desert—there are no 
influences antagonistic to man 
and life such as characterise 
the opposite shore. The roads 
across the island are broad, 
and shadowy on either side 
with long forests of date-palms, 
deepening into an impenetrable 
greenness beyond, and always 
cool with the sound of wind 
among the great leaves and 
the tinkle of falling water. 
Bahrein sells its pearls, but 
lives upon its dates, and for 
the cultivation of the latter 
there are thousands of tiny 
channels which regularly inter- 
sect the date woods. Where 
the water does not flow readily 
it is raised from wells by 
bullocks or donkeys. Occa- 
sionally the sameness of the 
palms is broken by a clump of 
tall fig-trees, and, more rarely, 
by a single pomegranate. A 
ride to the “town of sepul- 
chres,” or the “ Pheenician 
tombs,” leaves behind it the 
remembrance of clean sanded 
paths—gold or grey, running 
streams, pools which catch the 
sunlight through the palm 
leaves, and occasional stretches 
of desert under a blue sky, 
made for galloping, which lead 
on until the rider losing the way 
finds himself forcing his horse 
through a jungle, disenchanted 
by its nearness; no longer a 
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lotus-eating fairyland, but inim. 
ical with thorns and pitfalls, 
Here the leaves are like spiteful 
daggers, guarding canals which 
have to be jumped or forded 
every few yards. The tombs 
themselves, though perhaps 
interesting to a very enthusi- 
astic antiquary, have little 
attraction for the ordinary 
traveller. They consist of 
many high and low sand 
hillocks, behind a tumble-down 
village. One or two have been 
partially opened. I thought 
these excavations uninterest- 
ing, revealing as they do in the 
best instance only a couple of 
short passages one above the 
other, with an embranchment 
at the end, which, as one has 
not to live in it, might be called 
a chamber. 

The prevalent impression 
conveyed by the land in the 
vicinity of the city is that of 
great fertility. It seems a 
place made for peace and 
prosperity, with a quiet destiny 
of agriculture which it has 
never reached. Beyond the 
date gardens, however, stretch 
the waste places (dedicated to 
the wanderer from the main- 
land, where the earth does 
perpetual penance to the sun), 
which, if only a slight incentive 
were given, would become as 
fruitful as the soil already 
under cultivation. For in 
spite of many improvements 
there is still room for infinite 
progress, and much that a 
little trouble might have 
achieved has been left undone. 

To understand the present 
position of affairs some history 
of recent events is necessary, 
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which brevity shall make as 
little tedious as possible. In 
1867 Sheikh Mahommad of 
Bahrein broke that clause of 
his Treaty with Great Britain 
(concluded in 1860) which 
bound him to abstain from 
piracy. Bidaa, the “capital” 
of Katar, on the mainland, was 
sacked, with some of the 
neighbouring villages. For 
this offence Sheikh Mahommad 
of Bahrein was deposed, and 
his brother Sheikh Ali installed 
in his place, being however 
condemned to pay the penalty 
of his brother’s misdeed—a fine 
of a lakh of rupees, four-fifths 
of which were subsequently 
remitted. At the same time 
an agreement was made, which 
the Resident of Bushire wit- 
nessed, to the effect that the 
Abu Dthabi tribe were to pay 
an annual tribute to Bahrein. 
These details seem unim- 
portant, yet this fact is worth 
remembering, for the Sheikh of 
the Abu Dthabi, who is also 
chief of Katar, won over by 
intrigues, has since hoisted the 
Turkish flag (1871). The 
Sublime Porte openly _per- 
suaded him to this course, and 
this in direct contravention of 
its assurances given to His 
Majesty’s Embassy that it did 
not intend the conquest or sub- 
jection of the independent tribes 
of South Arabia. If we have 
not actually acknowledged the 
status of the Sheikh of Katar 
as Turkish Kaimakam, we have 
more or less acquiesced in it— 
only interfering actively when 
the Bunnias, British Indian 
subjects, were expelled from 
Bidaa with great cruelty in 
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1882; and again when punish- 
ment was inflicted for the 
expedition against the island 
which Jassim Bin Thani, Chief 
of Katar, undertook from 
Zubara on the mainland (till 
recently a residence of the 
Chief of Bahrein), under the 
Turkish egis. 

This, however, is a digression 
from the actual occurrences in 
Bahrein. Two years after his 
deposition Mahommad returned 
and, through Arab treachery, 
succeeded in gaining possession 
of Manama and killing his 
brother the ruling Sheikh. 
The Resident, with two gun- 
boats, proceeded thither, bom- 
barded to extinction the fort 
of Manama on the seashore, 
and captured the versatile 
Mahommad, who, trusting 
fruitlessly in numbers and 
ambiguity, had meanwhile been 
flying the English, Turkish, 
Persian, and Arab flags. The 
people were then asked whom 
they wished as their Sheikh, 
and their desire was granted 
in the acknowledgment of Esa 
Ben Ali, the present ruler. ° In 
1902 his son, Sheikh Hamad, 
was recognised by England 
as the future successor of his 
father. 

These facts prove at least 
two things conclusively. 
Firstly, that if the word has 
any meaning, Bahrein is under 
British protection ; and second- 
ly, that it is solely to His 
Majesty’s Government that 
Sheikh Esa owes his position. 
Though we have kept these 
facts in mind, we have not 
turned them to the best ad- 
vantage either where ourselves 
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or the natives are concerned. 
In spite of the extraordinary 
nature of the circumstances, 
no exception has been made; 
and British policy in Bahrein 
has been in conformity with 
our attitude to the rest of 
the Gulf for the last century 
—which might be compared 
to that of a gardener who 
gave his toil ungrudgingly to 
increase the fertility of the 
land, but shunned the labour 
of collecting the profits for him- 
self or another. In the last 
fifty years there has never been 
a month when, had we inclined 
to do so, we might not have 
taken the island of Bahrein, 
with none to say us nay. At 
various crises, not only the 
rulers of the island but those 
who contended for its posses- 
sion, fearful of annexation less 
favourable to their interests, 
have implored us to adopt this 
course. Wisely or not, Eng- 
land has set her face against 
an action which might be con- 
strued as receiving the wages 
of her work. We have con- 
tented ourselves with making 
the high seas safe, where it 
was possible discouraging the 
slave trade, practically stopping 
the importation of negroes, and 
gradually lessening the grosser 
habits of oriental tyranny in 
the places more directly under 
our influence. We have striven 
successfully up to a point in 
a fine cause, and given our 
money and our labour without 
reluctance, and without reluct- 
ance sacrificed Englishmen to 
that terrible heat which exacts 
a greater tribute than the 
sword ; but here our efforts at 
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reform have stopped abruptly, 
and, greatly as peace and trade 
have been advantaged by the 
work done, its reward has not 
been in proportion to the ex- 
pense or the labour. 

It has been seen that the 
foreign relations of Bahrein 
are directly controlled by our 
Treaty obligations, and that the 
settlement of questions outside 
the island and correspondence 
are beyond the Sheikh’s au- 
thority. In the classes amongst 
which unpopularity was to be 
expected, unpopularity has been 
incurred, and a more energetic 
and extensive action on our 
part would hardly have in- 
creased the hostility from these 
quarters. Under this head are 
comprised the Sheikh and his 
family, who are willing that 
we should “intervene” upon 
their behalf, but most indig- 
nant when it comes to “med- 
dling” with some good old 
custom; the richer merchants 
who fear competition on the 
mainland, and the slave 
owners to whom this source of 
profit is closed. 

The Sheikh virtually owns 
the whole island, and as he is 
wedded to the customs of his 
forefathers, conservative and 
improvident as they, he ex- 
tracts what the moment will 
give, leaving the future to 
care for itself. Hence small 
encouragement is given to pro- 
gress. When a man is assured 
that little profit will accrue to 
himself from his labour, natur- 
ally, and more especially if he 
is of the idle southern tempera- 
ment, he will not work beyond 
the requirement of his neces- 
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sity. The fact that the major- 
ity of cultivators are Shias, 
heretics as well as vanquished, 
emphasises the inurbanity with 
which they are treated, and the 
followers of the Sheikh imitate 
their lord in disregarding the 
most ordinary rights of these 
poor people. 

His nominal chieftainship 
over certain clans of Bedawin 
flatters the vanity of the Esa 
bin Ali, and yearly they come 
in uncouth bands from the 
mainland to receive his hospi- 
tality. These nomads, if not a 
menace to the population, are 
at least a serious infliction, for 
the Sheikh, generous before he 
is just, entertains them and a 
host of poor relations at the 
expense of the islanders. If 
the camels of one of the ruling 
faction browse upon a poor 
man’s garden, or a Shia can 
prove the damage he has suf- 
fered, he can obtain redress by 
an appeal to the British 
political agent; but such a 
step would lay him open to 
future persecution in a host 
of minor ways where protec- 
tion would become impossible. 

These conditions are due to 
the present ill-defined political 
status of Bahrein. Sometimes 
it may be objected, and truly, 
that the people themselves, 
from carelessness or apathy, 
are responsible for their suf- 
ferings, or, as in the case of the 
pearl-divers, from the extreme 
improvidence which leads them 
continually into debt, and so 
compels them to buy the pre- 
sent necessaries of life at the 
expense of future servitude. 
For the season’s fishing «a 
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man receives a wage varying 
from about two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred and fifty 
rupees, which, at the season’s 
end, allows him to live riot- 
ously for a few weeks, till 
need drives him to a pearl 
merchant, who makes a happy 
bargain for his services in the 
coming year. It is to the 
interest of the merchants and 
“nakhudas,” or captains of 
the pearling craft, that their 
workmen should be driven, and 
driven they sometimes are, un- 
mercifully, to the great shorten- 
ing of their lives. Humanity 
would be no source of profit 
to the Sheikh, who receives a 
tax, varying in proportion to 
the size of each boat, estimated 
at between twelve and fifteen 
thousand rupees, and supposed 
to represent about a thirty- 
fifth of the gross takings. 
For commercial arrangements 
of this character, undesirable 
as they may be, we cannot be 
justly held answerable; but, as 
Great Britain has notified the 
Powers that Bahrein is under 
her protection, and has more- 
over given active proof of the 
truth of this declaration when 
direct and continued mis- 
government was evident, she 
cannot so easily be acquitted 
of responsibility. England has 
intervened where these cases 
have been particularly flagrant 
or have come within the world’s 
ken; but her attitude has im- 
plied that her action was an 
exception to an _ established 
rule, warranted by unusual 
circumstances rather than the 
natural consequence of the posi- 
tion. Her steps towards re- 
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form have been timid, as of 
one nearing a precipice rather 
than treading a higher road. 
In the light of our past action 
in any definite emergency, this 
vacillation seems the more in- 
comprehensible. The two in- 
stances which have lately 
attracted attention—the beat- 
ing of the German merchant, 
and the attack upon the 
Persians which, but for the 
prompt action of Captain 
Prideaux, threatened to develop 
into a massacre—were investi- 
gated, and the penalties of 
those found guilty awarded by 
the British authorities. But 
as our status in the island is 
ill-defined, questions of this 
character have to be referred 
home: when, after a lengthy 
period, a decision is at last 
come to, the Arabs, folk of 
short memory, have already 
half forgotten the original 
offence, and regard the punish- 
ment as “zulm,” or oppression. 
The natives, unversed in the 
niceties of diplomatic termin- 
ology, failed to recognise the 
logic of interference in the two 
cases which I have quoted, when 
a dozen other abuses, which 
meet with no such drastic treat- 
ment, are obvious to their daily 
notice. 

Turkey and Persia both lay 
claim to the Pearl Islands—a 
pretension which Great Britain 
has refused to admit; and as 
our policy is that of protecting 
the interests of all, from highest 
to lowest, it is universally ap- 
proved. ‘ But,” questions the 
native who has suffered, “ why 
interfere here and not there? 
Why should one form of 
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tyranny be abolished, only to 
leave him to groan under an- 
other?” ‘ Why,” on the other 
hand asks the oppressor with 
greater vehemence,—“‘ why in- 
terfere at ail beyond the laud- 
able action in keeping out 
the neighbouring Powers, or, 
better still, helping him to 
fight them?” 

For one wrong that is righted 
in the Gulf, ten are as they 
were a thousand years ago. 
All that can be done by our 
officials has been done; but 
their hands are tied. Yet 
already the events of last year 
are bearing fruit in the im- 
migration, or rather flight, from 
Persian and Ottoman exactions 
to the island protected by 
England. The conception of 
justice among the inhabitants 
of the Gulf is negative: dis- 
cussing the merits of domicile 
in different parts of this an- 
archic region, an Arab or 
Persian of the poorer class 
would probably say that the 
injustice common in his own 
country was not found in Bah- 
rein. A very few years of 
British administration in Bah- 
rein would give a _ positive 
standard of justice, an impulse 
and an incentive to civilisation 
until now foreign to this corner 
of the earth. 

Here our policy has always 
been incongruous, and incon- 
sistent with that which we 
adopt elsewhere. We have 
abolished piracy (except in 
those parts of the coast 
under Turkish influence), re- 
duced the slave trade to a 
minimum, and facilitated the 
commerce of every nation 
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equally with our own; but no 
crisis seems to have been fore- 
seen except by the man on the 
spot, and at those moments 
when immediate action has 
been of vital importance, doubt 
and hesitation have atrophied 
our decision. Yet when local 
and imperial considerations 
every year combine to make 
the need for intervention more 
acute (as has happened for the 
last ten years in the case of 
Bahrein), can we doubt that 
where our influence has done 
so much for an uncivilised 
people our rule will do more? 
We have, not once but repeat- 
edly, submitted calmly to 
Turkish and Persian annex- 
ation of places to which they 
had no shadow of right. On 
shores where at least a mari- 
time peace existed, we have 
even abandoned tribes that 
were under our tutelage to 
foreign misrule. We held the 
Persian Gulf from end to end, 
and everywhere we have evacu- 
ated it except the square half 
mile of the barren island called 
Kishm, whither slaves still 
escape from the mainland to 
be recognised as freemen. Our 
task has been performed at a 
heavy cost of life and money, 
and though we have not under- 
rated our responsibilities nor 
held them lightly, we have not 
met them as squarely as it is 
our boast to have done else- 
where, 

Till 1870 our policy of self- 
abnegation is explained and 
justified by its success. But 
1870 is not 1902, and still less 
is it 1906. Thirty years ago 
Germany was not supreme in 
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Asia Minor ; she had not yet ob- 
tained her railway concessions 
in Mesopotamia, nor at that date 
had she advised the Sublime 
Porte to make up for lost time 
in Arabia, and especially upon 
the Arabian coast; Russia’s 
influence was far as her fron- 
tier from Teheran, and her 
later day treaties with that 
country, and emphatically the 
clauses which deal with rail- 
way concessions, were ambitious 
even as a dream. Yet it is 
the Press of these two countries 
which has inveighed most 
bitterly against the selfishness 
of Great Britain in the Persian 
Gulf, using reproaches which, 
even if justified by the facts, 
sound naive coming from the 
Wilhelmstrasse and St Peters- 
burg. At the present moment, 
though predominant commerci- 
ally from Bombay to Bagdad 
and beyond, we are not, as 
formerly, without rivals in the 
field, and these receive far 
stronger support from their 
Governments than habit has 
taught the Englishman to ex- 
pect. 

Russia has a heavily subsi- 
dised line of steamships in the 
Gulf; Russian trade, supported 
by extravagant bounties, is 
being forced south, in the hope 
that a temporary may prove a 
permanent victory ; while every 
obstacle which Turkish ob- 
struction, perfected by long 
practice, can oppose, and the 
ingenuity of European advice 
can suggest, is invoked to 
thwart British interests. Gun- 
boats of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are even refused entrance 
into ports which the Turks 
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hold by our sufferance. Though 
it would be an exaggeration to 
say that a passport is useless, 
any Englishman wishing to 
visit Hofuf, the capital of the 
province of El Hasa, on the 
north-east coast of Arabia, is 
put under the indignity of 
waiting, virtually a prisoner 
(though with the kindest and 
most courteous hosts, who are 
generous of the best hospitality 
which that bitter weary land 
will let them give), until the 
Ottoman authorities of the 
city graciously deign to re- 
cognise his existence,—a cere- 
mony which they postpone to 
the utmost, hoping, with a great 
show of reason, that they will 
be relieved of his presence by a 
process of exhaustion. There 
it is an offence to photograph the 
stretch of bare sands which, 
thirty years ago, when under 
our influence, was moderately 
peaceful, and certainly held no 
secrets, 

Again, the chief difficulty 
which lies in the way of ex- 
tirpating the pirates is a sense 
of national courtesy which for- 
bids us trespassing upon the 
“sphere of influence” (purely a 
courtesy title) of the Turkish 
fleet, which lies weed-bound at 
Bassorah. 

The Turks realise the diffi- 
culty of their position, and left 
to themselves would hardly do 
more than maintain it. Any 
one who has travelled in Tur- 
key in Europe, Asia Minor, or 
visited the ports of the Red 
Sea, and has had the oppor- 
tunity of contrasting Turkish 
relations with the natives in 
those places, cannot fail to be 
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surprised when he contem- 
plates, at the leisure which 
will certainly be afforded him, 
their dealing with the Bahreinis 
of the Arabian coast. The 
Osmanlu here condones an un- 
veiled insolence he would be 
very far from overlooking in 
another part of the Sultan’s 
Empire. None who know the 
Turks can ascribe this anomaly 
to physical fear; it is rather 
explained by the fact that the 
majority of traders between 
Hofuf and the coast are of that 
millet known as “ Bahreini,” 
which comprises a number of 
tribes outside the island, who 
might claim British protection. 
Stambul carries the policy of 
letting sleeping dogs lie, even 
to the extent of administering 
soporifics; and rather than 
raise a question of title it 
inclines for once to make a 
sacrifice of its superb pride. 

As a matter of fact, this 
question was raised about 
fourteen years ago, and His 
Majesty’s ambassador at Con- 
stantinople informed the Sul- 
tan’s Government that the 
subjects of Sheikh Esa of 
Bahrein abroad, as at home, 
were under British protection. 
The Sublime Porte may, not 
improbably, have forgotten this 
declaration: in any case, it 
prefers to leave things as they 
are, in a state of suspense; 
and however the natives may 
be treated, a sour tolerance 
is accorded to Bahreini im- 
pertinence. 

Only the small fine of one 
rupee is imposed upon those 
who wish to leave the Sultan’s 
Arabian dominions (which ex- 
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tend one rifle-shot from any 
given karakol) to visit Bah- 
rein, where England’s influence 
exists, yet the sum is sufficient 
to be reckoned with as a de- 
terrent by the poor inhabitants 
of that insufferably poor coast. 
These facts speak for them- 
selves, and our consular reports 
of the last twenty years afford 
convincing proof that our policy 
has been inadequate to meet a 
crisis on the Persian or Arabian 
littoral, ‘ Reculer,” but not 
“ pour mieux sauter,” is a brief 
description—perhaps too brief 
for exactness—of our policy 
from Muscat and Lingah to 
Bassorah and Muhammerah. 
But though we have lost 
ground in the Gulf, we have 
still the opportunity of redeem- 
ing that position which was 
once so full of promise. To 
attain this object, the first and 
only step must be to abandon 
subterfuge and tentative half- 
hearted action, and regularise 
beyond question and once for 
all our status in the Gulf. 
One thing is certain, that 
whether we are active or pass- 
ive in the future, whether we 
continue to submit to gradual 
encroachments or assert our- 
selves, in either case we shall 
be credited with the worst 
motives. The decision on 
which all, or very much, de- 
pends is as likely to arise from 
local complications as from 
European politics. Once a 
precedent is established free 
action will become infinitely 
harder. Past crises might 
have been foreseen and their 
results guarded against, but so 
fearful have we been of in- 
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fringing the status quo that 
we have stood passively by 
watching its gradual demoli- 
tion by the Governments of 
Stambul and Teheran. Where 
the influence of the Resident 
would once have settled native 
quarrels peaceably by arbitra- 
tion, the policy of the Porte 
now fosters internecine differ- 
ences, to the weakening of its 
turbulent subjects. 

We have shown clearly that 
this at least shall not occur at 
Bahrein. It would surely, then, 
be the more straightforward 
course to declare our suzerainty 
openly, rather than assume that 
apologetic attitude which has 
so often been the precursor 
of renunciation in favour of 
Turkish or Persian misrule, 
and to show that we have 
not assumed a responsibility 
which we fear to face. Eng- 
land has never been wont to 
afford protection unworthily, 
yet here we have, if not 
merited, at least laid ourselves 
open to, the reproaches so often 
seen in the foreign press. 

We have, although that is 
old history, tied Sheikh Esa’s 
hands in his dealings with 
other States, and at least 
twice interfered in the internal 
affairs of the island. It seems 
unreasonable that proceedings 
should only be taken in the 
extreme case of massacre, for 
eastern persecution is cunning 
to express itself in ways as 
effectual if less dramatic, and 
in no other State which has 
asked and obtained her pro- 
tection would Great Britain 
tolerate abuses such as exist 
in Bahrein, amongst which the 
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state of the prisons is not the 
least. The prisoners sit in the 
reeking blackness of a locked 
shed, where an Englishman 
would not kennel his dog, or 
in a lock-up beyond the bazaar, 
where dates attract the flies in 
swarms. For their food they 
depend upon their friends ; and 
if they happen to be friendless, 
some time in the morning they 
are released from the stocks and 
allowed to beg their bread in 
chains. 

British officials are set a task 
in the Persian Gulf as impos- 
sible of accomplishment as that 
of the Israelites of old; for 
they are expected to further 
the interests of their com- 
patriots, maintain the prestige 
of their country, and right the 
wrong, with insufficient author- 
ity upon the spot and but little 
help from home. 

Why, then, when we have 
informed the Powers that 
Bahrein is under our protec- 
tion, and the island is coloured 
red upon the map, do we con- 
sent to a state of things so 
little worthy of our name or 
consonant to our reputation? 
His Majesty’s Government 
must evidently believe that 
further measures will be met 
by a hostility so serious as to 
endanger their prosecution. 
That great jealousy exists none 
can deny, but that it is effect- 
ive, except where we retire 
before it, is not so evident. 

Except in her survey for a 
suitable port as terminus to the 
Bagdad Railway, Germany has 
never spent a mark upon the 
Gulf, and until her line has 
revolutionised present condi- 
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tions she has no intention of 
philanthropically giving her 
money away; nor, as_ the 
interests of her subjects have 
been secured in Bahrein by 
British representatives, is she 
in a position to object. Russia 
at the present moment is help- 
less in the Gulf, and recognises 
that jher wisest policy lies in 
concentrating her energies upon 
those provinces of Persia where 
her trade is already so success- 
fully beginning to supersede 
Manchester goods. So, how- 
ever regretfully she may con- 
template an abandonment of 
the laissez-faire doctrine on the 
part of Great Britain, she has 
the rapid increase of her trade, 
not only in the north, but up 
the Gulf, as a consolation. 
Where it has been possible 
to do so, the Governments of 
the Kaiser and the Czar, and 
their representatives abroad, 
have thwarted British interests 
and been earnest to belittle 
British prestige, and they are 
hardly likely to reconsider their 
tactics, however conciliatory 
the Foreign Office might prove 
in this question. It is, besides, 
hardly possible to quarrel with 
the completion of a work when 
its inception has been acqui- 
esced in, while neither of the 
two adjacent Powers can 
support with reason a de jure 
or de facto claim to Bahrein. 
The opposition, which is feared, 
can only come from the Sheikh 
himself, and from those mer- 
chants who, like him, are 
anxious for our protection 
gratis, and without the risk 
of that competition which is 
ever before their eyes. The 
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susceptibilities of the Bedawin 
need scarcely be taken into con- 
sideration, connected though 
they may be to some degree 
with Bahrein, for their race is 
uncompromisingly opposed to 
order and tranquillity of any 
description. The Sheikh him- 
self would not be less Sheikh 
because his rule was funda- 
mentally instead of partially 
reformed. On the contrary, 
those of his subjects who, from 
force of circumstances, have 
been forced to forgo the luxury 
of importing slaves, and now 
refuse their lord obedience—for 
his word has not been effectual 
in preventing the sale of bond- 
men already in the island,— 
would be brought efficiently 
under his control. At the 
present moment there are four 
tribes who pay no tax of any 
kind. The Sheikh would prob- 
ably say that these Kabail 
were exempt from such pay- 
ments in consideration of their 
services, and because they were 
his right hand—an explanation 
which might or might not 
gratify the tribes in question, 
but would certainly surprise 
them. 

In his most interesting chap- 
ter, dealing with Bahrein, in 
“The Persian Problem,” Mr 
Whigham has referred to two 
possible improvements, — the 
transformation of the present 
open roadstead into an efficient 
harbour, and the administra- 
tion of the customs by British 
officials. 

Unfortunately, recent sur- 
veys and investigations give 
no hope that a harbour could 
be made, except at a cost out 
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of all proportion/to the advant- 
ages to be gained. The dredg- 
ing required would necessarily 
be upon a vast scale, and often 
incessant, from the continual 
growth of coral. If, however, 
the Foreign Office decides to 
adopt a more vigorous policy, 
the second scheme would be 
feasible and advantageous. 
At the present moment the 
Sheikh receives a lakh and a 
half of rupees, that is £10,000, 
from the Bunnia, who are sup- 
posed to make about the same 
amount by their contracts. In 
the light of recent events, how- 
ever, they have refused to ad- 
vance money to the Chief upon 
this rent, reasonably consider- 
ing that in view of Great 
Britain’s unsystematised in- 
terference in the island, no 
security which the Chief could 
offer would warrant the mort- 
gage. He has, in consequence, 
been thrown more than ever 
before upon his own resources, 
and compelled to raise money 
in one way or another, and 
certainly often by methods 
which the West would not 
approve. If the island were 
given the opportunity of doing 
itself justice ; if the import and 
export duty of 5 per cent was 
occasionally reduced from this 
maximum to nurse certain in- 
dustries, and the customs put 
under British management,— 
the Sheikh might with absolute 
safety be guaranteed an addi- 
tional two-thirds of the sum 
which he already receives from 
this source. 

This question, and those 
generally where his rule would 
suffer curtailment, are with the 
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Sheikh a matter of expedience. 
His dignity suffers no loss in 
the protection afforded him 
against his enemies, and if the 
Government were willing to 
persuade him that he would 
gain financially and that his 
authority would be enforced on 
subjects at this moment recal- 
citrant, he would probably be 
ready to forfeit those rights 
which at present are profitable 
neither to himself nor any one 
else. As far as the rest of the 
world is concerned, Bahrein is 
under our protection, and it is 
the island only which suffers 
by our passive attitude. The 
benefits to civilisation and the 
effects of the object-lesson to 
the natives of the adjacent 
countries of a land where serv- 
itude no longer existed in any 
degree, where justice was not 
to be bought nor freedom to be 
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sold, and where all men could 
enjoy equally the fruits of their 
labours, are hard to estimate, 
The riches of the island, either 
agricultural or such as the 
annual sale of pearls to the 
merchants of Bombay proves 
to exist, are kept as secrets, for 
men wisely refrain from expos- 
ing what others stronger than 
themselves would covet. If 
British policy would only re- 
alise that “qu'il n’est que le 
premier pas qui coiite,” and 
symmetrically finish the work 
it has begun, Bahrein, already 
one of the principal distributing 
centres of the Gulf, would be 
enabled to take full advantage 
of those natural reserves which 
she possesses in so eminent a 
degree, and from the use of 
which she is only debarred by 
the traditions of an obsolete 
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Summer Fiction 
A DIPLOMATIC ADVENTURE 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
Given a pretty woman who seeks the protection of a strange gentleman’s cab, 
_ three Frenchmen of the kind made famous by Dumas in “‘ The Three Musketeers,” 
a couple of clever young Americans in their country’s service, diplomatic mysteries 
and the possibility of three duels in the first part of the book,--- and one may see 
that it is a story to be read at a sitting if possible. Frontispiece by Relyea. 16mo. 


$1.00. 
THE GENIUS 


By MARGARET POTTER 


A novel of stirring plot, by Margaret Potter, with a striking presentment of the 
artistic temperament in its most interesting phases. The story, based upon the life 
of a famous Russian composer, is a strange and deeply moving tale of shifting for- 
tunes, dramatic episodes and final artistic triumphs. $1.50. 


THE LAW BREAKERS 


By ROBERT GRANT 


A book that shows the finished literary skill and artistic power and knowledge 
of life of the author of “‘ Unleavened Bread.’’ A most striking and stimulating 
book. $1.25. 


The PRISONER of ORNITH FARM 
) By FRANCES POWELL 


“The story is told with great spirit, and it is an entertaining story that will 
delight many readers.” N. Y. Evening Sun. $1.50. 


BOB AND THE GUIDES 


By MARY R. S.. ANDREWS 


The enlivening and amusing adventures of a small boy and some grown people 
and their Canadian guides, which gives the best picture of camp life in the woods 
in contemporary fiction. There is sentiment, humor, and the true atmosphere 
of the woods in this book. $1.50. 


SILAS STRONC 


IRVING BACHELLER’S new novel has all the freshness of his first great 
success, ““ EBEN HOLDEN.” Its bearing on a great problem, its humanity and 
simplicity, suggest ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ Silas Strong, the “‘ one-word man,’’ is 
among the most unique and lovable characters in fiction. Some of the maxims 
in his diary ought to be pasted in every man’s hat. He is a droll, amusing and 
heroic figure. $1.50. 
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The leading English Reviews at nearly half price. The 
most conspicuous living writers; the most he ipful subjects; 
the most notable discussionsof current eyentsand thought; 
the most timely publication; the most skilful editing. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 





NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
AFTER: Edited by James Knowles. 


“For amplitude, variety, and strength of contents it may fairly be called foremost, and re- 
garded as a model in its way.” — Literary World. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW: 


Edited by William L. Courtney 


“ Full of readable articles.” — Living Church. “Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.” —Zion’s 
Herald. 





CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Edited by Percy W. Bunting 


“ The names of many of its contributors form a constellation of eminence.” — Review of Reviews. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW: 


The leading radical organ 


“ Discusses questions of world-interest in a liberal and instructive manner.” — Ji’eehly Witness. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE: 


The English family magazine 


“ Still survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.” — 7he Bookman. 





PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 





QUARTERLY REVIEW: 


“The bulwark of conservative opinion ” 
“ Veritably a condensed library, with varied and attractive articles.” — Philadelphia Press. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW: 


The rival of “ The Quarterly ” 


“Tt is refreshing when magazines are changing to turn again to the old ‘ Quarterly.’” — Canada 
Presbyterian. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single 
copies, 40 cents. EDINBURGH Revitw. QUARTERLY REVIEW, each $4.00 per year ; : the two, 
$7.50; single copies, $1.25. BLACKWooD’s MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; 
with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


By BARR FERREE 


American Estates and Gardens. By Barr Ferree, Editor of American Homes 
and Gardens. Honorary and Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Corresponding Member of the American Institute of 
Architects, etc., etc. $10.00. 


The most notable beok on American private houses yet produced. 275 illustrations, chiefly 


from original photographs. . 
By J. H. HAZELTON 
The Declaration of Independence: Its history, with illustrations and fac-similes. 
Cloth, net, $4.50. 


A readable and reliable history of the Declaration of Independence, its basis being original 
sources entirely. ‘The work begins with the events of the three years prior to July 4, 1776, showing 
the initial steps toward independence taken by the colonies ; followed by a chapter on the drafting 
of the document; the signing; the effect of the Declaration; the fireworks of 1776; the first an- 
niversary ; the whereabouts of the Declaration on parchment since 1776. 


By FRANK H. TAYLOR 
Valley Forge: A Chronicle of American Heroism, by Frank H. Taylor. With 
numerous illustrations and a map. $1.00. 


A concise and authentic handbook to Valley Forge and its history. The book contains much 
new matter, now first put into print. 


By JAMES SCHOULER 
Americans of 1776. By James Schouler. $2.00 net. Author of ‘‘A history 
of the United States,’’ ‘‘ Eighty years of union,’ etc. 

This book is not a new narrative history of the Revolution nor a new arrangement of old 
historical material. It is an original study of life and manners, social, industrial and political, for 
the Revolutionary period. Newspapers, magazines and pamphlets of the period, old letters and 
diaries have been explored, and the results of a personal investigation among hidden but trustworthy 
matter are here set forth. Some of the subjects considered are freemen and bondmen, Colonial litera- 
ture, recreations and amusements, dress and diet, religious influences, philanthropy and disease, 


libraries and clubs. 
By ALICE ZIMMERN 
Old Tales from Rome. By Alice Zimmern, author of ‘‘ Old Tales from Greece.”’ 
Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


A popular presentation of some of the famous myths and legends. The book is divided into 
three parts, the first being given to ‘‘ The Wanderings of AZneas,’’ the second to ‘‘ Early Days of 
Rome,’’ and the third to ‘‘ The Transformation,’’ which includes the stories of ‘‘Acis and Gala- 
tea,’’ ‘‘ King Midas,’”’ ‘‘ Philemon and Baucis,’’ etc. 


By BERTHA RUNKALE 


The Truth About Tolma. By Bertha Runkle. With frontispiece printed in 


four colors. $1.50. 
A new story by the author of ‘‘ The Helmet of Navarre,’’ wherein she proves that there is as 
much romance in new Manhattan as in old Paris—a swiftly moving chronicle of New York persons 


and personages. 
By JAMES HARDY ROPES 


The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism. By James Hardy 
Ropes. An able and authoritative work designed for laymen as well as 
scholars. $1.50 net. 


Leonard Scott Publication Company 
7 Warren Street, New York 
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Easily Understood” 


“What Constitutes Good 
Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form amore intelligent judg- 
ment in insurance matters. 
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Reprinted from the Quarterly Review 
Pp. 78 with Photograph, Cloth 


HIS valuable study of Queen Victoria 
attributed to Edmund Gosse, but 
published anonymously, is one of the 
most intimate sketches of the great Queen 
that has appeared in print. It contains 
details of her life not before printed and 
is a most careful and scholarly estimate 
of her character. 
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travel, in knowledge, is summed up in convenient and acces- 
sible form by the most competent authorities. $2 2242243 


‘*These Reviews contain more articles by more, 
noted writers on important subjects than any other 
No reader who hopes to keep in touch with 
the best thought of the day can afford to ignore 
them’’.—Philadelphia Press. 


contribute tothe pages 
of these great Reviews. 
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the best articles by the best 
living authors; and in 
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are up with the times. 
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FOR SALE 25,000 FOR SALE 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


HIS collection, probably the largest private col- 
lection of Architectural Illustrations, is offered 
for sale en bloc. 


It consists of practically all the plate illustra- 
tions which have appeared in the leading Architectural Papers 
of England and America during the past twenty-five years, 
supplemented with many others from other sources. It includes 
from 25,000 to 30,000 single sheets, embracing many more 
subjects. All the plates are in good, clean, unused condition. 
The collection is thoroughly classified. 

The subjects include every variety of modern and ancient 
buildings, the general classification comprising Churches; 
Country Houses, Town Houses; Parliamentary Buildings; 
Court Houses; U.S. Government Buildings; Municipal Im- 
provements ; Hospitals and Homes; Schools and Colleges; 
Theatres; Libraries; Apartment lowes and Hotels; Railroad 
Buildings; Various Civic Buildings; Commercial and Office 
Buildings; Exhibitions; Workingmen’s Houses; Stables ; 
Modern Europe; Historical Illustrations of France, England, 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Spain, Belgium, etc.; Furniture; 
Wall Decorations; Church Fittings; Stained Glass; Metal 
Work; Industrial Art; Sculpture; Gardens. All these sub- 
jects are minutely subdivided and classified, greatly increasing 
the value of the collection. 


Al Working Library 








The collection, as a whole, forms an invaluable working 
library for the Architect. Collections of this kind are rarely 
offered for sale and the present opportunity is practically unique. 








For further particulars address Architect, Box 149, New York 
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Law. XII. AnIndian Renaissance. By T. 
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of the Poor. XIV. The Education Imbroglio. 
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It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- 
take about it. There is not a mcther on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 
and health to the child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States. Soid everywhere. 
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is the national architec- 
tural monthly. 


It is good to read if 
you are interested in 
the design, construction, 
equipment or decoration 


of any kind of a building. 


It is good to advertise 
in if you make anything 
used in any kind of a 
building. 

We will gladly send 
information to anyone 
interested. 


We will send a sample 
copy to any reader of this 
magazine. 
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